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POINTS OF EXCELLENCE IN CATTLE 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue Executive Committee of the New York State 


Agricultural Society feeling the importance of secu- 
ring, as far as practicable, the most perfect animals, 
secured the advice and co-operation of gentlemen 
familiar with cattle; and the « 
cellence, prepared by them, were adopted by the| 
New 


ance of the judges at their annual Fairs. 


York State Agricultural Society, for the guid- 


The numbers affixed to the points described, form 
the maximum that is to be allowed for each, and in 
proportion as the animal under examination is defi- 
cient in any point, so will the judges 
number, 
point. 


Points which are characteristic, and therefore com- 


even should nothing be allowed for that 


mon to a breed, though very valuable in themselves, 


are marked comparatively low, because they 
sily obtained and demand but li 
on the part of the breeder; nevertheless, an animal 
not possessing the characteristics of its own breed 
must of necessity be almost worthless. 
hand, it will be observed that of less value, | 


perhaps, in themselves, but which are characteristic 


points < 
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| ree in the breed, or at any rate difficult to 


on Tee | sustain at their maximum exeellence, are marked 
HORTICULTURE. | 


numerically high, as they go far to complete or per- 
fect the natural excellence of the animal. Again, 
for the above reasons, it will be found that the points 


| attached to them. 


| 
jin different breeds have different numerical values 


Ponts or A Snorr-lHorn Cow. — Pedigree — 


} 


g an unbroken descent on both sides from 


known animals, derived from English herds, as found 
| in the English or American Herd Books; and with- 


| 


{ out this, an animal can not compete in this class, 
| 3. T'he Head.—Small, lean, and bony, 
the muzzle. 
2. The Faee —Somewhat long, the fleshy portion 
| of the nose of a light, delicate color. 
| 2. The Eye—Is of great significance, and should 
be prominent, bright, and clear—“ prominent” from 
in the back part of its 
socket, which indicates a tendency to lay on fat ;— 


tapering to 


| ° > ” 
an accumulation of “ adeps 


“bright,” as an evidence of a good disposition ; — 
“clear,” as a guarantee of the animal's health; where- 
| as a dull, sluggish eye belongs to a slow feeder, and 
la wild, restless eye betrays an unquiet, fitful —— 
| 1. The Horns— Light in substance and waxy i 
 eoler, and symmetrically set on the head; the ear 
large, thin, and with considerable action. 
The Neck —Rather short than long, tapering 
| to the head; clean in the throat, and full at its base 
| thus covering and filling out the points of the shoul- 
ders. 

14. The Chest —Broad from point to point of the 


| shoulders; deep from the anterior dorsal vertebra to 
| the floor of the sternum, and both round and full 
| just back of the elbows, sometimes designated by 
the phrase “thick through the heart.” 
unquestionably the most important points in every 


animal, as constitution must depend on their perfect 


| 


These are 
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development, and the ample room thus afforded for 
the free action of the heart and lungs. 

5. The Brisket — However deep or projecting, 
must not be confounded with capacity of chest; for 
though a very attractive and selling point, it, in real- 
ity, adds nothing to the space within, however it may 
increase the girth without. It is, in fact, nothing 
more or less than a muscular, adipose substance, at- 
tached to the anterior portion of the sternum, or 
breast-bone, and thence extending itself back. This 
form, however, of the brisket, indicates a disposition 
to lay on fat generally throughout the frame, and in 
this point of view is valuable. 

4. The Shoulder—where weight, as in the Short- 
Horn, is the object, should be somewhat upright and 
of a good avidth at the points, with the blade bone 
just sufficiently curved to blend its upper portion 
smoothly with the crops. 

8. The Crops—must be full and level with the 
shoulders and back, and it is, perhaps, one of the 
most difficult points to breed right in the Short- 
Horn. 

8. The Back, Loin, and Hips—should be broad 
and wide, forming a straight and even line from the 
neck to the setting on of the tail; the hips, or hucks, 
round and well covered. 

5. The Rumps—laid up high, with plenty of flesh 
on their extremities. 

2. The Pelvis—should be large, indicated by the 
width of the hips (as already mentioned) and the 
breadth of the twist. 

3. The T'wist—should be well filled out in its 
“seam” as to form nearly an even and wide plain 
_ between the thighs. 

5. The Quarters—long, straight, and well devel- 
oped dowawards. 

4. The Carcass—round, the ribs nearly circular 
and extending well back. 

3. The Flanks—deep, wide, and full in proportion 
to condition. 

2. The Leg—short, straight, and standing squarc 
with the body. 

3. The Plates—of the belly strong, and thus pre- 
serving nearly a straight under line. 

2. The T'ail—flat and broad at its root, but fine 
in its cord, and placed high up, and on a level with 
rumps. 

2. The Carriage—of an animal gives style and 
beauty; the walk should be square and the ste; 
quick, the head up. 

15. Quality—On this the thriftiness, the feeding 
properties, and the value of the animal depend, and 





upon the touch of this quality rests in a good meas. 
ure the graziers’ and the butchers’ judgment. If the 
“touch” be good, some deficiency of form may be 
excused; but if it be hard and stiff, nothing can cop. 
pensate for so unpromising a feature. In raising the 
skin from the body between the thumb and finger, it 
should have a soft, flexible, and substantial feel, and 
when beneath the outspread hand it should move 
easily with it and under it, as though resting on g 
soft, elastic, cellular substance; which, however, be- 
comes firmer as the animal “ripens.” A thin, papery 
skin is objectionable, more especially in a cold qj. 
mate. 

2. The Coat—should be thick, short, and mossy; 
with longer hair in winter; fine, soft, and glossy in 
summer. 

3. The Udder—pliable and thin in its texture 
aching well forward, roomy behind, and the teats 
standing wide apart, and of convenient size. 

Pornts or THe Suort-Horn Buii.—As regards 
the male animal, it is only necessary to remark that 
the points desirable in the female are generally so in 
the male, but must, of course, be attended by that 
masculine character which is inseparable from 4 
strong, vigorous constitution. Even a certain degree 
of coarseness is admissible, but then it must be so 
exclusively of a masculine description as never to be 
discovered in the females of his get. 


In contra-distinetion to the cow, the head of the . 


bull may be shorter, the frontal bone broader, and 
the occipital flat and stronger, that it may receive 
and sustain the horn—and this latter may be excused 
if a little heavy at the base, so its upward form, its 
quality, and color be right. Neither is the looseness 
of the skin attached to and depending from the under 
jaw to be deemed other than a feature of thé ser, 
provided it is not extended beyond the bone, but 
leaves the gullet and throat clean and free from dew- 
lap. 

The upper portion of the neck should be full and 
nuscular, for it is an indication of strength, power, 
and constitution. ‘The spine should be strong, the 
bones of the loin long and broad, and the whole 
muscular system wide and thoroughly developed over 
the entire frame. 

Norra Devons.—Purity of blood. as traced back 
sitisfactorily to importations of both dam and sire 
from known English breeders, or as found in the 
lately established Herd Book for North Devons; and 
without this, an animal cannot compete in this class 


4. The Head—should be small, lean, and bony; 
the forehead wide, flat, or from a fulness of the from 
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tal bone over the eyes somewhat dishing; the face 
straight; the muzzle fine; the nostrils open; the lips 
thin and rather flat. 

4. The Nose—of alight, delicate orange-color. 

4. The Eye—should be bright, prominent, and 
clear, but mild and gentle in its expression, as indi- 
cative of that spirited but tractable disposition so 
necessary to cattle that must bear the yoke; a beau- 
tifal orange-colored ring should invariably surround 
the eye. 

2. The Ear—thin, of a rich orange-color within, 
of medium size, with a quick and ready movement, 
expressive of attention. 

2. The Horns—light, tapering, of a waxy color 
toward the extremity, and gaily as well as symmetri- 
cally placed on he head; the occipital bone narrow, 
thus bringing the base of the horns nearer together. 

2. The Neck—of medium length, somewhat light 
in substance, very clean and well set up on the 
shoulder. 

14. The Chest—deep and round, carrying its full- 
ness well back of the elbows, thus affording by the 
aid of a springing rib abundant internal room for the 
action of thoracic viscera, the heart and lungs, and 
that, too, without an extreme width forward and be- 
tween the points of the shoulders, which might in- 
terfere with the action of the animal. 

4. The Brisket—it being assumed that it adds 
nothing to the internai capacity of the chest, must 
not overload the breast, but be sufficiently developed 
to guarantee a feeding property, attended with a full 
proportion of fatty secretion. 

4. The Shoulder—is, in this breed, a very beauti- 
ful and important point, and should, in a degree, ap- 
It should 
take a more sloping position than is found in most 


proximate in form to that of the horse. 


other breeds, with its points less projecting and an- 
gular, and the blade bone more curved, thus blending 
with and forming a fine wither, rising a little above 
the level line of the back. 

3. The Crops—full and even, forming a true line 
with the somewhat rising shoulder and level back, 
without either drop or hollow. 

9. Back, Loin, and Hips—broad and wide, run- 
ning on a level with the setting on of the tail. 

5. The Rumps—lying broad apart, high and well- 
covered. 

2. The Pelvis—wide. 

3. The 'I’wist—full and broad. 

6. The Quarters—long and thoroughly filled up 
between the hooks of hip bones and the rumps, with 





a good muscular development down the thigh to the 
hocks. 

3. The Flank—moderately deep, fall and mellow 
in proportion to condition. 

5. The Legs—not too short, and standing as 
square and straight behind as may be compatible 
with activity; the bone quite small below the hock 
and knee; the sinews large and clean, with the fore- 
arm well-developed. 

2. The Carcass—round and straight, its posterior 
ribs almost circular, extending well back, and spring- 
ing nearly horizontally from the vertebra, giving, in 
fact, much greater capacity than would at first ap- 
pear. 

1. The 
long, very slender at its cord, and finishing with a 
tassel of white hair. 

1. The Color—in its shades and degrees is more 
or less governed by fashion ; but in Devon is always 
Formerly a rich blood red was the favorite color, 
and a test of purity ; and now a somewhat lighter 


‘ail—at its junction level with the back; 


red. 


color is in vogue, approaching rather nearer to 
that of the South Devon, which is a larger, coarser, 
stronger animal. In all cases the color grows 
lighter round the muzzle, while a dark mahogany 
color, verging almost to a black, and growing yet 
darker about the head, always was a very questiona- 
ble color for a true North Devon ; more especially 
when accompanied by a dark nose. 

1. The Hair—should be short, thick, and fine; 
and if showing on its surface a fine curl or ripple, it 
looks richer in color, and is supposed to indicate a 
hardier and more thrifty animal. 

1. The Udder—should be such as will afford the 
best promise of capacity and product. 

3. Carriage.—The Devons having, from their ex- 
cellence in the yoke, another destiny besides that of 
the butcher's block, it is all-in.portant that the ani- 
mal’s carriage should indicate as much; but to ob- 
tain this, something of the heavy, inert, squarely- 
moulded frame of the merely beefing animal must be 
relinquished for a lighter and more active frame. 

Herrrorrs—Purity of Blood—as traced back 
to the satisfaction of the committee to imported 
blood on both sides from some known English breed- 
er, or as found in Eyrton’s Hereford Herd Book. 

3. The Head—moderately small, with a good 
width of forehead, tapering to the muzzle; the cheek 
bone rather deep, but clean in the jaw. 

2. The Nose—light in its color, and the whole 
head free from feshiness. 
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2. The 
pression. 

1. The Ear—of medium size. 

2. The Horns—light and tapering, long and 
spreading, with an outward and upward turn, giving 
a gay and lofty expression to the whole head. 


sye—full, mild, and cheerful in its ex- 


2. The Neck—of a medium length, full in its | 


junction with the shoulders, spreading well over the 
shoulder points, and tapering finely to the head. 

14. The Chest—broad, round, and deep, its floor 
running well back of the elbows, which with a spring- 
ing fore-rib gives great interior capacity to this all- 
important portion of the body. 

4, The Brisket—when in flesh largely developed, 
descending low between the legs, and deep, by cover- 
ing the anterior portion of the sternum, or breast 
bone, but never interfering with the action of the 
animal when in working condition. 

3. The Shoulder—lying snugly and closely in 
towards the top, and spreading towards the points; 
the blade sloping somewhat back and running pretty 
well up into the withers, which by rising a very trifle 
above the level line of the back, gives to the ox a 
very up-standing and beautiful fore-end; the whole 
shoulder well clothed with muscle. 

3. The Crops—filling all up evenly behind the 
shoulders, and blending them smoothly in with the 
muscles of the back. 

8 The Back, Loin, and Hips—should be broad, 
wide, and level. 

4. The Rumps—should lie nearly or quite level 
with the back, and their covering should be abun- 
dant, mellow, loose, and freely moving under the 
hand, thus showing great aptitude to fatten. 

3. The Pelvis—roomy— indicated by wide hips 
(as already mentioned) and the space between the 


rumps, which should stand well apart, giving a gen-| 


eral breadth to the posterior portion of the animal. 

5. The Twist—broad and full, extending well 
down on each side of the thigh, with corresponding 
width—a broad twist is a good indication of a butch- 
er’s animal. 

6. The Hind Quarters—large and thorough|y de- 
veloped in its upper and more valuable portiuns, as 
beef. The thigh gradually tapering to the hock, but 
muscular. 

3. The Carcass—round throughout, full and ca- 
pacious, with the under line of the belly level, or 
nearly so. 

3. The Flank—full and wide. 

3. The Legs—straight, upright, firmly placed to 
support the superincumbent weight ; a strong back 


—— a 


sinew, but by no means a large, coarse cannon bone, 

3. The Plates—of the belly strong, and thus pre. 
serving nearly a straight under line. 

2. The Tail—iarge and full at its point of attagh. 
ment, but fine in its cord. 

3. The Carriage—prompt, resolute, and cheerful, 
and in the ox gay and lively. 

3. T'he Hair—thick, close, and furry, and if accom. 
panied with a long growth and a disposition to eu] 
moderately, is more in estimation; but that which 
has a harsh and wiry feel is objectionable, 

2. The Udder—should be such ag will afford the 
best promise of capacity and product. 

1. Color.—Reds or rich browns, oftentimes vary 
dark with a white or “brockled” face, are uow the 
colors and marking of the Herefords, though gray 
Herefords or cream-colored are not uncommon. 

Ayrsnires.— Purity of Blood—as traced back 
to importations of both dam and sire, under such 
evidence as will satisfy committees. 

4, The Head—as in other breeds small ; the face 
long and narrow ; the muzzle and nose variable ip 





color. 

2. The Eye—placid and not strikingly large. 

4, The Ear—of full size and of an orange color 
within. 

2. The Horns—small, tapering, with an outward 
and upward turn, and set on wide apart; the face 
somewhat dishing. 

4. The Meck—of medium: length, clean in the 
throat, very light throughout, and tapering to the 
head. 

6. The Shoulders—lying snugly to the body, thin 
at their top, small at their points, not long in the 
blade, nor loaded with muscle. 

12. The Chest—must retain sufficient width and 
roundness to ensure constitution;—the lightness of 
the fore quarter and the “wedge shape” of the ani- 
mal from the hind quarter forward arising more from 
a small, flat, and thin shoulder than from apy undue 
narrowness of the chest. 

4. The Crops—easily blend jn with so thin 
shoulder, and prevent all hollowness behind. 

4. The Brisket—not overloading the fore end, but 
light. 

8. The Back—should be straight and the loin 
wide, the hips rather high and well spread. 

4, The Pelvis—roomy, causing a good breadth 
of what is termed the “thurl” or “round-bone,” and 
between the points of the rumps. 

6. The Quarters—long, tolerably muscular, and 
full in their upper portion, but moulding into the 
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thighs below, which should have a degree of flatness, 
affording thus more space for a full udder; the flank 
well let down, but not heavy. 

8. The Ribs—behind, springing out very round 
and full, affording space for a large udder,—which by 
Ayrshire breeders is considered very essentiei to se- 
cure the milking property; the whole carcass thus 
acquiring increased volume towards its posterior por- 
tion. 

4. The Rumps—nearly level with the back; pro- 
jecting but little. 





l. The Tail—thin in its cord, of full length, light 
in its hair, and set somewhat further into the back | 
than would be admissible with some other breeds. 

3. The Legs—delicate and fine in the bone, incli-| 
ning to be short, and well knit together at the joints. 

12. The Udder—in this breed is of more especial 
importance, as the Ayrshires have been bred almost 
exclusively with reference to their milking properties. 
The great feature of the udder should be capacity 
It should be carried « 
and broadly forward, and show itself largely behind; 


without being fleshy. juarely 
as it rises upwards it should not mingle too inmedi- 
ately with the muscles of the thighs, but contiime to 
preserve its own peculiar texture of skin—thin, deli- 
cate, and ample in its folds) The teats should stand 
wide apart, and be lengthy, but not large and 
coarse. 

6. The Handling—will show the skin to be of 
medium thickness only, moving freely under the} 
hand, and evincing a readiness in the animal to take 
on flesh when a drain on the constitution is no longer 
made by the milk pail. 

4, The Hair—soft and thick—in the phraseology 
of the country, woolly. 

1. Color—varies—a dark red, a rich brown, a liver 
color, or mahogany, running into almost a black ; 
those very much broken and spotty at the edges on 
a white ground are the favorite colors at the present 
time. The light yellow is, however, a color some- 
times found on very good cows, but these pale colors 
are objected to from an impression that such belong 
to animals of less constitution. 

1. Carriage—should be light, active, and even 
gay; this latter appearance is much promoted by the 
upward turn of the horn. 

ae 
How 10 nAvE No WEEDs TO PULL.—Stir the ground 


often, and they will never get big enough to pull. A 
loose top soil can be stirred up a half dozen times 





with a hoe in the time required to go over it once in 
the pulling process. The growth of all plants will | 
also be greatly prompted by stirring the soil often. 


CULTIVATION OF TURNIPS. 


Tue yearly increasing demand for fat cattle, and 
the enhanced price of meat and farm products of all 
kinds, call loudly on the agriculturist to use every 
means at his command to augment the fertility and 
productiveness of his land. It is alike his duty ana 
his interest to do so. The hardy tillers of the soil 
are proverbially short-sighted. Because a crop of 
wheat, of corn, of oats, or of barley affords more im- 
mediate profit than a crop of peas or of clover, it is 
considered good policy to grow as much of the for- 
mer and as little of the latter as possible. Because 
a ton of hay will net more money in the city than 
can be obtained from it by feeding out on the farm, 
how few stop to inquire what effect such a practice 
will have on the farm, and how long it can be con- 
tinued without a steady yearly decrease of the hay 
crop. The source of nearly all errors in thought 
and practice is traveable to a one-sided view of facts, 
and an indiscreet conception ‘of the relations one 


thing bears to another; and unfortunately we have 
; 
| fanatics in agricultnre, as well as in politics and re- 


ligion. 

It is, however, gratifying to witness the increased 
attention which is now paid to the cultivation of 
those crops which, while not so profitable in them- 
selves as many others, are conducive to the produc- 
tion of the high-priced crops which follow them. 
Clover is a crop of this character, and the last decade 
has witnessed an astonishing extension of its cultiva- 
tion in the wheat-growing districts of this State and 
Canada, as well as in Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and other Western States. Turnips also belong to 
the same class of fertilizing plants, and on this.ac- 
count, though not so well adapted to our climate, 


| are worthy of more attention than has yet been be- 


stowed upon them. 

It is certain that turnips are not only valuable ag 
a food for stock, but that their growth and consump- 
tion on the farm tend greatly to its enrichment. 
They enable the farmer to keep more stock, to make 
more and better manure, and to grow heavier crops 
of the high-priced grains. They can be grown, too, 
among coru, or after rye, barley, wheat, or early po- 
tatoes; and though the produce per acre in such cases 
be not large, yet what is obtained costs little, seeing 
that the land would otherwise be unproductive. 


The first or second week in July is the best time 
to sow turnips, though there are many varieties that 
can be obtained at any respectable seed store that 
yield a fair crop when sown the first or second week 
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in August. Last year, near this city, we saw many 
good crops that were not sown till the last week in 
August. A clean, sandy, or even mucky soil is well 
suited for turnips, and it cannot be made too fine and 
light by plowing, harrowing, etc. A pound of seed 
per acre, sown broadcast, will, in a fair season, afford 
plants enough, even after the “fly” has decimated 
them. if too thick, a harrow can be run over the 
field to thin them, or, what is better, they can be 
singled out a foot apart with the hoe. We really 
can see no reason why every farmer can not in this 
way sow several acres of turnips. It must be an 
uncommonly poor season if a sufficient crop is not 
obtained to pay for the labor and expense. We feel 
confident that such a practice will prove profitable, 
even though nothing more is done with the turnips 
than to consume them on the land with sheep late in 
the fall, when grass begins to fail. 





J. B. LAWES AND 3 JUSTUS VON LIEBIG. 


Liesie, on the point of editing a new edition of 
his “ Chemistry in its Application to Agriculture and 
Physiology,” has had occasion, as he tells us, to ex 
amine the agricultural journals, in order to acquaint 
himself with the results of practical experience that 
have been published since the appearance of the 
last edition of his book, in 1845. The result of this 
examination has led to the simultaneous publication 
in Germany, England, and the United States of a 
pamphlet entitled “The Relations of Chemistry to} 
Agriculture, and the Agricultural Experiments of 
Mr. J. B. Lawes.” The object of the pamphlet we 
will allow Lresice to state in his own words:—* The 
experiments of Lawes, of Rothamsted, are distin- 
guished above all others by their extent and duration; 
and since the conclusions that their author has de- 
duced from them stand in contradiction to the prin- 
ciples which I have taught in the above work, I con- 
sider his so-called practical criticism of scientific 
views especially adapted to serve as an example to 
convince agriculturists how necessary it is to select a 
correct method of experimenting, when, thereby, an 
opinion or doctrine is to be confirmed or refuted.” 

“ All the experiments of Lawes prove precisely the 
contrary of that which, in his opinion, they should 
prove. I consider them, indeed, as the firmest sup- 
port of the theory which they were originally in- 
tended to combat, and the facts which he has ascer- 
tained, teach so many important doctrines in refer- 
ence to the cultivation and manuring of the soil, 
that I hold them to be of very special value to the 
theory of agriculture.” 








Lawes’ experiments are “ the firmest support” of 
the “ principles taught” by Liesia, and are of “very 
special value to the theory of agriculture,” and cal. 
culated to teach “many important doctrines in refer 
ence to the cultivation and manuring of the soil,” 
What, then, are the principles taught by Lienig, and 
what are the results of Lawes’ experiments? 

It is by no means easy to answer the first question. 
An eminent German philosopher has said that Lr- 
BIG's writings “ swarm with contradictions;” and Dr. 
Hvuco Mont characterises his style as one “ which 
leaves the reader, on almost every important topic, 
in perfect uncertainty what it really is that Liesy 
means.” 

The principal point of difference between Lawes 
and Lrezie is in regard to the so-called “ mineral 
theory” which Mr. Lawes thought embodied in the 
following sentence in Lresie’s “ Chemistry in its Ap- 
plication to Agriculture and Physiology :” “The 
crops on a field diminish or increase in exact propor- 
tion to the diminution or increase of the mineral sub- 
stances conveyed to it in manure.” Lresic says Mr. 
Lawes appears to be unacquainted with any other 
sentence in his book, “and this sentence he has en- 
tirely misunderstood.” Again he says, “ It is impos 
sible to believe that he (Mr. Lawes) had any know- 
ledge of this theory or was acquainted with my doe- 
trines, otherwise, how could he have declured my 
opinions to be inconsistent with his experimental re- 
sults?” Again, “It is not difficult to refute the views 
of another, if we attribute to him false assertions 
which he has net made.” Again, “ That the mineral 
theory of Lresta is a pure invention of Mr. Lawas’ 
might be clear to every one.” Again, “My remark 
* * cannot be considered incorrect because Mr. 
Lawes has misunderstood its sense.” 

Leaving out of the question the work on “ Chem- 
istry in its Application to Agriculture and Physiolo- 
gy,” in which Lrerte now declares he did not teach 
the “mineral manure theory,” let us see what he has 
written elsewhere, and also what others, besides Mr. 
Lawes, have taken to be his meaning. In a letter 
to the Rerue Scien‘ifiyue et Industrielle, Lieve 
says: 

“In ashort time I intend publishing a work which, 
I trust, will be interesting in the present state of ag- 
riculture. You are aware of the great in:portance 
which theoretical persons attach to the presence of 
ammonia in manures; so much so, that in France 
their value is estimated by the quantity of azote or 
ammonia they contain, For myself, for the last three 
years I have partaken of the common opinion, and 
regard the azote as not only useful but also necessa- 
ry; but my last experiments, as well as careful obser- 
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vation, have lately compelled me to alter my opinion.” 

«Jt has been demonstrated that ammonia is a con- 
stituent part of the atmosphere, and that as such it 
is directly accessible and absorbable by all plants. 
If, then, the other conditions necessary to the growth 
of the plants be satisfied—if the soil be suitable—if 
it contains a sufficient quantity of alkalies, phos- 
phates, and sulphates, nothing will be wanting; the 
plants will derive their ammonia from the atmos- 
phere, as they do carbonic: acid. We know well 
that they are endowed with the faculty of assimila- 
ting those two aliments; and I really cannot see why 
we should search for their presence in the manures 
we use.” ; 

“The question of the necesssity for ammonia in our 
manures resolves itself into the question of the neces- 
sity for animal manures, and upon the solution de- 
pends the entire future prospects of agriculture; for 
as soon as we can dispense with bulky farm-yard ma- 
nure by the use of artificial preparations, the pro- 
ductive power of our fields is placed in our own 
hands.” 

In an article “On the Principles of Artificial Ma- 
” written at Geissen, in 1845, occur the follow- 
ing sentences : 

“Tt results from this with certainty, that ihe min- 
eral substances which are furnished by the swi!, and 
which are found again in the ashes of planis. are 
their true food; that they are the conditions of veg- 
etable life.” 


nuring,” 


“The fertilizing power of manure can be detcr- 
mined by weight, as its effect is in direct ratie to its 
amount in the mineral elements of the food of plants.” 

“If these elements (the ashes of plants) are pres- 
ent in sufficient quantity and in appropriate propor- 
tions, the soil contains the conditions which render 
the plant capable of absorbing carbonic acid and 
ammonia from the air, which is an inexhaustible 
storehouse for them, and renders; their elements ca- 
pable of being assimilated by their organism.” 

“If we do not restore to a meadow the elements 
withdrawn, its fertility decreases. But its fertility 
remains unimpaired, with a due supply of animal ex- 
crements, fluid and solid, and it not only remains the 
same, but may be increased by a supply of mineral 
substances alone, such as remain after the combus- 
tion of ligneous plants and other vegetables, namely, 
ashes. Ashes represent the whole nourishment which 
vegetables receive from the soil. By furnishing them 
in sufficient quantities to our meadows, we give to 
the plants growing on them the power of condensing 
and ab:orbing carbon and nitrogen by their surface.” 

Mast not, we ask, the effect of the solid and fluid 
excrements, which are the ashes of plants and grains 
burned [the italics are Lrenia’s] in the bodies of an- 
imals and of man, be dependent upon the same cause? 





Must not the fertility resulting from their application 
be, to a certain extent,* independent of the ammonia 
they contain? Would not the effect be precisely the 
same in promoting the fertility of cultivated plants, 
if we had evaporated the urine and dried and burned 
the solid excrements before adding them to the soil? 
Surely the cerealia and leguminous plants which we 
caltivate must derive their carbon and nitrogen from 
the same source whence the graminea and legumin- 
ous plants of the meadow obtain them. No doubt 
can be entertained of their capability to do so.”— 
Letters on Chemistry, last London edition, page 514. 

“ Nothing can be more certain than the fact that 
an exportation of nitrogenized products does not ex- 
haust the fertility of a country; inasmuch as it is 
not the soil, BUT THE ATMOSPHERE Which furnishes its 
vegetation with nitrogen. It follows, consequently, 
that we cannot increase the fertility of our fields by 
a supply of nitrogenized products, or by salts of am- 
monia alone ;¢ but rather that their prodace in- 
creases or diminishes in a direct ratio with the sup- 
ply of mineral elements capable of , assimilation. 
* * * If we supply along with the ammonia all 
the conditions necessary for its assimilation, it minis- 
ters to the nourishment of the plants; but if this ar- 
tificial supply of ammonia is not given, they can de- 
rive all the required nitrogen from the atmosphere.” 
—Ibid 517. 


These quotations require no comments Mr. 
Lawes is severely censured for supposing that Liznre 
taught that theory which ascribes the effect and val- 
ue of manures to the inorganic constituents of plants 
which they contain. Lresie thinks Mr. Lawes has 
read only one sentence of his book, and misunder- 
stood that one. Let us see, therefore, what others 
have understood Liesia to mean. 


Suttrvan, in his Manures of the Farm. says: 
“The admixture of caustic lime with night soil has 
been objected to on the ground of the chemical de- 
composition which would thereby ensue, and the con- 
sequent evolution and waste of ammoniacal gas; but 
we have the high authority of Lixsia for stating 
that the efficacy of human feeces as manure does not 
depend on their ammonia or nitrogen. Hence, in 
depriving night soil of smell, we do not diminish its 

* We are now quoting from the last edition of Liepic’s Famil. 
iar Letters on Chemistry, published in 1851, subsequent to the 
publication of Mr. Lawsks’ results, This ifying clause was not 
tn the former editions, where the sentence reads *“*Snould not the 


fertility resulting from their application be altogether independent 
of the ammonia they contain ¢” 


+ Here, again, this qualifying clause was not in the former edi- 
tions, which read—“ We cannot increase the fertility of our fields 
by atupply of nitrogenized manure, or by salts of ammonia.” The 
change of the word manure to products is also significant, 
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value as a fertilizer.” In other words, drawing off} “It is obvious (from analyses of soils and rain-wa- 
the ammonia of manure does not decrease its fertili- | ter) that the ammonia spread on fields in the ording. 
zing value. , ry distribution of barn-yard products is of no mo 

Dr. WessENnBosy, writing from Weimar to the| ment. The quantity with usual falls of rain greatly 
London Farmers’ Magazine, vol. 15, 373, says :| exceeds, in the course of a season, any conceivable 


. 





“ The great rule of Prof. Lizsia’s new system of | supply by human instrumentality. * * * 
manuring is the following: Let the fields not be ma-| “But if in the manure heap and the liquid aceumn- 
nured with stable dung, nor with any sort of dung | lations of the barn-yard, transported to the fields, 
whatever that contains organic (vegetable or animal) | the ammonia be not the chief ingredient, or an im- 
substances along with its inorganic (mineral) princi- | portant one, to what are we to attribute the unques- 
ples. This mineral manure the farmer has to procure | tioned value of stable products and night soil? Prof, 
either by incinerating all the vegetable substances | Lizpic has shown that if plants be manured with the 
that he has reaped, and which he cannot profitably | ashes of plants of the same species, as the grasses of 
sell or consume on his farm, especially by burning | our western country are when burned over in the 
the straw; or by applying to a chemist with a view | fall, they are supplied with their natural food. * * 
of beving both the soil to be manured and the ashes | Let us consider what these ashes are, and what ma- 
of plants to be cultivated duly analysed, and of get-{nure is. 4H rbivorous animals derive their nourish- 
ting prepared, conformably to the result of such an- | ment from: the yegetable kingdom exclusively, their 
alyses, an artificial manure (mineral manure—manure | food bein grass, grain, roots, etc. These, with their 
of ashes) containing the very mineral. food that the | organic and inorganic matters are eaten. A portion 
plant wants, and that is not already contained in the | of them is assimilated, becoming bone, muscle, ten- 
ground. * * * The farmer saves (by the new | on, fat, etc. Another portion is voided in the form 
system of manuring) almost the whole of the expen- | of excrementitious matter. In process of time, the 
diture for transporting manure to ithe fields, as the | bones and tissue follow the same course. What to- 
weight of the mineral manure he wants is only 2.6 | day forms the eye, with its sulphur, and its phospho- 
per cent. of that of the stable dung hitherto used.” | rous, and carbon, ete., will have accomplished its 
In one of his lectures, Mr. Karxeck adverted “to | office, and left the organism to mingle with the ex- 
the doctrine recently introduced by Prof. Lresra, | crements, or escape as carbonic acid and water from 
which under-estimated the influence of organic ma-|the lungs. At length all the inorganic matters will 
nures in the soil and attached the more importance |7e-appear in the voided products, * * The ane 
to the inorganic constituents of plants, by keeping a|mal organism has performed the office of a mill 
supply of which in the soil, he is of opinion that the | Grain was supplied. Instead of appearing as flour 
carbon and nitrogen which are necessary for the | and bran and the intermediate meal, it appears after 
growth of plants will be supplied through the atmos- | intervals of greater ‘or less length, in soluble tmor- 
phere. his isa theory altogether opposed to the | ganic salts in the liquid excrements, in insoluble i- 
experiments which he (Mr. Karxeck) had placed be- | organic salts in the solid excrements, and in carbon- 
fore them that day, and it was also opposed to Lir-|ic acid and water. Now, after burning a plant, what 
Bic’s previous teaching.”"—Far., Mag, vol. xv. 260, |remains? It contained when growing carbon, nitro- 
Prof. E. N. Horsrorp, while with Prof. Liezic | gen, hydrogen, and oxygen, as organic bodies, and 
at Geissan, will be considered good authority in re-| water. It contained also, in variable proportions, 
gard to the views of Lrenic on this point. In a let-| common salt, potash, soda, magnesia, lime, iron, phos- 
ter to Prof. Wenster, dated Geissen, May 1, 1846, | phorous, sulphur, and silica. The first four were ex- 
he says: “ You are aware that Bousstncavtr has ex- | pelled in the combustion. The remaining ingredients, 
pressed the opinion, after a variety of experiments, |for the most part, remained unchanged. Had the 
that the value of manure is in near relation to its | plant gone into the body of an animal, and in the 
percentage of ammonia. Mu.per has, you know, | course of its evolutions through the organism lost its 
written much in support of the view that ulmic and | carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, the remain- 











humic acids, ulmates, humates, etc. in one form and | ing ingredients would have been the same as before. 


another, minister largely to vegetation. * * Lre-| In one case the plant would have been burned in the 
Bic differs from them all. * * He takes the po-| organism; in the other, in a crucible. The ashes 
sition that the sources of carbon and nitrogen ae ute, © * 


carbonic acid and ammonia in the ai. * * * | Night soil and guano are the ashes of animal and 


and the excrements are substantially the sa 
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vegetable organism burned in animal bodies. They 
are the ashes of plants—the essential food of plants. 
Hence their value as manures.” 

We might multiply such quotations from our ag- 
ricultural literature of the past decade ad libitum, 
but the above are sufficient to show that Lawes and 
Wo rr are not alone in ascribing the “ pure mineral 
theory to Liesic. 


To be continued. 





CULTURE OF CABBAGE. 


Method of Keeping Cabbage Ptants from the 
Fly.—As soon as the frost has left the ground in the 
spring, sow your seed, having first manured the soil 
with hog-pen, cow-shed, or other cool, short manure; 
a damp and shady spot should be chosen if possible; 
when the plants make their appearace, take some 
ashes from the stove and mix it with some fine ground 
pungent black pepper, half and half, sprinkle some of 
this over the plants early in the morning, before the 
sun is up, and while the dew is on them. 





commence to rain, or should the mixture be washed 
off by the heavy dews, the application should be 
repeated, and continued until the plants make the 
rough leaf pretty large. It is also advisable to sow 
I 
Shouid 
) be a dry season, frequent watering should 


a small portion of lettuce seed with the cabbage. 
never knew the fly to touch lettuce plants. 
it prove t 
be resorted to, for some little pains must necessarily 
be taken to raise superior vegetables in hot dry cli- 
mates. 

Hinis on Transplanting.—Care being taken to 
select a moist, cloudy day for transplanting, it will be 
found very beneficial to follow these instructions in 
setting out cabbage and other plants. Take a pint 
and half fill it with water, put in a little fresh cow- 
dung, and mix it together pretty thick. Then dip 
the roots of cabbage or other plants into it for trans- 
planting. It is a cool, moist manure, which excites 
and encourages all kinds of plants to take root. 
Shade your plants with shingles, or other convenient 
things from the sun, until they have commenced grow- 
ing vigorously. 

To Destroy the Worm in Cabbage Plants.—It 
not unfrequently happens that when the cabbage is 
half grown, a little white worm or maggot takes pos- 
session of the stalk and destroys the plant. To kill 
them, shake the stalk carefully, but not so as to dis- 
turb the roots; then strew a little dry ashes from the 
stove around the stalk, which will destroy them. 


To Prevent the Ravages of the Black or Gray 


If it should | 





Grub.—The black or grey grub commit their depre- 
dations on the young cabbage plants during the night, 
and hide themselves beneath the soil in the day. Of 
various efforts to keep them off, the only effectual) 
means which I could ever discover, was to take sul- 
phur, brimstone, and shake a little of it on the ground 
for a few inches around the stalk. 


To Destroy the Green Insect on Cabbage Plants. 
—When about two-thirds grown, cabbages are fre- 
quently beset by small green insects, or lice, which 
rob the plants of their vigor. To destroy them, put 
half a pound of salt to two gallons of water; sprin- 
kle this mixture over the cabbages, and the insects 
will fall to the ground, while the salt water will nour- 
ish the plants. 

To Prevent Cabbages from Growing to “ Long 
Shanks.”—To secure true, solid heads of cabbage on 
those stalks which manifest a disposition to grow to 
what are commonly known as “long shanks,” takes 
pen-knife and slab it through the stalk about the mid- 
dle; insert a small piece of wood to keep the incision 
open, which will check the growth. By doing this, 
good heads of cabbage may be secured on every 
stalk. When, 

FRAUDS IN GUANO AND OTHER MANURES. 








A piscussion has been going on in the Agricul- 
| tural press for some time in regard to the value of 
certain manufactured manures. These maaoures have 
been much lauded by those interested in their manu- 
facture and sale, who have published many certifi- 
cates of their value, much after the fashion of ven- 
ders of patent medicine. We have very littlé faith 
in these certificates ; they are so easily obtained— 
men are so apt to jump at conclusions. It is much 
easier than giving an article a full, fair, and patient 
trial. We would engage to get first rate certificates 
as to the value of clean washed sand as a manure, if 
we could only conceal its real character, and have it 
properly distributed—that is, placed in the hands of 
| the right kind of persons. Then it is so easy for the 
manufacturer im search of certificates to distribute a 
few pareels superior to the article as generally man- 
ufactured and sold. We fear the manufacturers of 
manures have a great many sins of this character to 


answer for. 

But the greatest fraud of the time is the prepara- 
tion of a compound which the manufacturers have 
named Chilian Guano—although the greater part 
of the compound was never nearer Chili than New 
York or Boston. This bold attempt to cheat the 
hard-working producing class by a shameless fraud, 
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we should think would curse these men as long as 
they live, and make their names a lasting reproach. 

The editor of the Country Gentleman, who has 
been instrumental in ferreting out this bold fraud, is 
entitled to the thanks of all. The agricultural press 
is never more usefully employed than in watching the 
interests of farmers and guarding them against the 
frauds of dishonest speculators. Let the farmers see 
that their true friends are sustained. 

We once had a libel suit hanging over our head 
for exposing a fraud of this kind, although we were 
prepared by the evidence of a former partner in the 
Manure Company, to prove every word we had said 
in relation to its composition. 

The following from ‘the Agricultural Gazette 
(Eng.,) is to the point: 

The shameless frauds practised by some deulers 
have been long known and exposed, but how are 
such to be detected by practical farmers who are 
not chemists, and yet want a supply just at a time 
when a dealer is at hand and ready to sell? A case 
of thiskind came under my knowledge some time 
since, when the sale and terms of purchase had been 
settled between the parties. It was then understood 
that the money was to be paid on the day following, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





(£10 per ton); I therefore had little enough time to 
effect even a slight quantitative analysis. The sam. | 
ple I received was about four ounces. Having been | 
accustomed to experiment with several varieties, it 
occurred to me that by a few simple processes, it | 
would be possible to attain to a pretty correct idea | 
of the moisture contained in a given weight (which 
ought not to exceed 10 te 12 per cent.) of the quaa- 
tity of ammonia in the soluble salts, of the insoluble 
matters, the most valuable of which is the bone 
yo gees in its state of extremely minute division. 
now, therefore, endeavor to recite, in the most sim- 
ple terms, the processes adopted by me, and which I 
now venture to recommend to those who have not at 
command a more refined analysis: 50 grains of the 
sample to be examined are dried in a paper placed 
apon the hob of a grate, and then weighed to ascer- 
tain the loss of water, and rubbed in a small mortar 
to a fiue powder; two-thirds of the quantity (say 36 
ins of air-slaked lime are, in like manner, placed 
on the hob of a grate, and equally dried and weighed, 
and are then triturated together. The weight being 
accurately noted, they are transferred to a small bal- 
anced saucer, moistened with a dessert spoonful of 
rain water, and stirred with a pointed quill. Ammo- 
niacal gas is immediately developed, but in much 
r volume when placed upon the warm grate 

till dry. The mixture is then to be treated with 
boiling water sufficient to bring it to a paste, stirred 
repeatedly and left in heat till dust dry, when the vol- 
atile ammonia will have been totally expelled by the 
lime. The loss of weight will be found to vary ac- 
cording to the quality of the guano. In one exper- 
iment made by me it was proved that a mixture of 
60 grains of dry guano, and only 26 of lime—76 
grains so treated had lost 64 grains. This loss, if 
assigned to ammonia only, would indicate 13 grains 
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in the 100 of the ammonia actually existing as a base 
to some or all of those acids which are found in the 
soluble ingredients of pure and sound guano. Ifb 
repeated experiments of the kind, with different sam- 
ples, certain definite quantities are left, and the loss 
of weight ascertained, a pretty correct idea ot the 
actual quantity of potential ammonia will be attained, 
sufficient at all events to guide the judgment of a 
discerning practical agriculturist. Professors Anprr- 
son and Way concur in the opinion that “there are 
only two constituents which practically require to be 
considered in the estimate of the commercial value 
of the phosphates.” This is admitted, for the phos- 
phates which exist in some of the salts soluble in 
water contain ammonia. Yet the one most available 
in turnip culture is the bone earth (phosphate of 
lime) which remains in the insoluble matters after 
water has taken up all that it can dissolve. These 
insoluble substances include more or less urate of 
ammonia—a valuable ingredient, but requiring time 
and accuracy for its development. Estimating it at 
12 per cent., and the bone phosphate at 23 per cent.; 
also other organic and saline matters at 16 per cent.; 
with 2 or 3 per cent. of sand in all; 47 per cent. may 
be taken (including from 6 to 10 parts of moisture) 
as the mean average of all the ingredients soluble in 
rain or distilled water.—John Towers. 
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CLEARING NEW LAND. 


Mr. Evrror:—Having seen in the columns of the 
Farmer a few words from a subscriber, desiring to 


| know the best method, and cheapest withal, for clear- 


ing new land, I give the plan adopted by myself and 
others in my vicinity. 

All our industrious farmers calculate on clearing 
from 5 to 15 acres of fallow yearly; generally chop- 
ping during the winter months, and clearing for wheat 
in the fall. Some prefer slashing and falling the tops 
together into large heaps, or as much so as possible, 
which is a very good way, provided the timber can 
lay a couple of years and dry; otherwise there will 
be a great deal that will not burn up. In such a 
case there is a great sacrifice of time and labor in 
clearing up the land, and getting rid of the timber. 

An old and very common way is to underbrush in 
winrows, leaving a break in them if logs come in the 
way, as brush will not burn when piled on logs, or on 
the roots of fallen trees. 

Again, some adopt the plan of making small and 
numerous brush-heaps close together, and with them 
the great object is to get a-good burn. 

My opinion is, that the soil is left in the best con- 
dition when burnt as little as possible. The land 
where heaps of logs have been burned, after having 
been cleared a few years, can be distinctly discerned 
by looking over crops growing on and around it. 


Hence, I would chop and fall my timber, and burn 
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as little as possible until the land should become sod- 
ded to grass, which will prevent the fire from heating 
the earth so much as it otherwise would. 

Many cannot adopt this plan until some considera- 
ble improvement has been made; but then they will 
find it much to their benefit to adopt it. 

Jefferson Co., N. Y. W.N. C. 


BUGS IN PEAS. 





Mr. Eprror:—A correspondent in the Farmer 
wished to know what would destroy bugs in peas. 1 
can inform him that scalding the peas will do it. 
“ Yes,” say many voices, “ and it will kill the peas too.” 
Now, brother farmers, don’t disbelieve every new idea 
until you have proved it. I first heard the plan rec- 
ommended more than twenty years ago, and the same 
objection was raised then that you make now. I re- 
collect my father had some fine early peas that were 
very buggy; he said he had as lief lose the peas as 
to propagate the bugs ; so he put them into scalding 
hot water, stirred them about well, then poured them 
out into a basket to drain, and sowed them. I think 
every pea came up, and in a much shorter time than 
those which were not introduced to a hot bath; and 
If any are 
AQUILA. 


the next spring we had no buggy peas. 
fearful, let them try it on a small scale. 


6 


FARMERS’ LAWNS. 


Mr. Eprror:—Having been in England for the 
purpose of buying improved stock, I was much 
pleased with the appearance of English lawns. But 
I soon discovered they were expensive to keep in 
order, and our climate is not suited to their full beau- 
ty—our summers are too dry and hot. I so much 
loved their beauty, that on my return I thought I 
would try if I could not have a tolerably good-look- 
ing lawn around my house without a great outlay of 
labor or expense. I plowed up and mellowed about 
two acres around my house, gave it a light dressing 
of old manure, and sowed red-top, Kentucky blue- 
grass, and white clover, quite thick. This I did the 
first of April, 1854. All came up quite well, and 
pretty well sprinkled with weeds) As soon as the 
weeds were high enough to mow, I took their heads 
off with the scythe. This checked them and gave 
the grass a chance. After this I mowed twice du- 
This spring and summer I have 
had a beautiful grass. I commenced mowing in front 
of the house, as being most observed, when a few 
inches high, and kept cutting a little every day—just 
enough to feed out green. In this way I have fed 


ring the season. 





three horses all the summer from two acres, have had 
a beautiful“ door-yard,” as my neighbors insist upon 
calling it. It made a beautiful play-ground for my 
children, when I made a swing, by fastening a rope 
to the trunks of two maples; and here we have en- 
joyed many an evening’s gambol. A few roughseats - 
did not detract from the beauty of the place. This, 
Mr. Editor, is the result of my experiment in lawn 
making, and I am satisfied with it. I. H. 

P. S. I should have observed that there were a 
few old trees and some shrubs on the place before. 
These I trimmed up and added a few new varieties. 
Some of my neighbors talk of making a “ door-yard” 
like mine next season. 


ey me 


CANADA THISTLES, 





Mr. Eprror:—As a correspondent of yours wishes 
to know how to kill (extirpate) Canada thistles, I 
will answer the question; and I believe there are 
thousands of farmers in Western New York who 
ought to make the same inquiry. The first way, 
then, is to pull them up, and do it frequently the 
same season, say once every two or t weeks du- 
ring the months of June, July, and August, and the 
first part of September. The next best way is to 
cut them down close to the ground with a hoe or 
other convenient instrument. After the second or 
third pulling or cutting, they diminish in numbers 
and size very rapidly. There is no mystery about 
the business. only keep them down. A patch recent- 
ly started may be destroyed by two or three pullings 
or cuttings. 

No pernicious weeds should be tolerated on any 
roads or other places contiguous to the farm. 

Two years ago last spring I planted potatoes on 
a “thistle patch” six or eight rods square. The 
thistles were “thick as hair on a dog.” The pota- 
toes were hoed three times, and the thistles attended 
to from time to time with a hoe through the entire 
summer. Last season the same ground was planted 
with corn, when some eight or ten thistles were all 
that were secn in the course of the season. This 
year not a thistle has been seen on the ground. 


Daisies, or white daisies, johnswort, buttercupa, 
yellow-dock, and some other wees, as well as Cana- 
da thistles, are multiplying in our part of the State 
very rapidly, and almost without let or hindrance. 
A stitch in time would save more than nine. Wish- 
ing you much success in your efforts to diffuse useful 
information, I am yours, truly. C. E. 


Lancaster, Erie Co., N. Y. 
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PURE WATER-—FILTERING APPARATUS. The flannel removes the grosser impurities floating ig perf 
| the water, but the latter absorbs much of the decay. duce 


As the present is the season when cool, pure preaed ing animal and vegetable bodies actually dissolved ig 


: ‘ORI : a hot g lac 
is fully appreciated, we give a chapter on this subject. | it; when it becomes charged with them, it loses this §f a 


It is from a hydropathic work recently published by| power; hence the necessity for a supply of fresh char. fine 
Ms | coal at intervals, coal 
Fow.er & Weis: | Under different circumstances porous stone, sand, the: 
Water constitutes about three-fourths of the en-| charcoal, sponge, flannel, and other cloths, and un. whi 
tire bulk and weight of the human body. It forms} sized or bibulous paper are used for filtering water, the 
a portion of all the tissues, and exists as a compo-! As the subject is one of great importance, especially and 
nent part of every kind of vegetable. Only a very | to invalids, I shall dwell on it somewhat lengthily. at 
small quantity of water is necessary as a drink, pro-} On a small scale, water which has not become at- oth 
vided our dietetic and other voluntary habits are! tainted by the admixture of offensive gasses, may be § er | 
physiologically correct. The vast quantity usually | filtered by compressing a piece of sponge into the the 
taken into the stomach is called for by the feverish! neck of a bottle or other vessel, and allowing the des 
and inflammatory state of the system produced by } water to percolate through it. " pip 
concentrated food, flesh, salt, spices, etc. But it is! Filtering water by passing it through porous stone, | at 
indispensable to perfect health that all the water! hollowed out into the form of a basin, was an ancient sur 
drank, and all that is employed in cooking, should be} method. Filtering through charcoal deprives the ing 
re. - | water of coloring matter and offensive odors. Sand mo 
All persons, however, do not know what pure wa-| has been most generally used for filtering on a large % 
ter really is. Many mistake transparency for purity;| scale. In the sand beds constructed by nature, the cas 
and others think all water that is soft must necessa-| water is more perfectly filtered by an ascending mo- Ww 
rily be pure. Pure water is always soft; but soft! tion. In descending, some of the impurities might ou 
water is not always pure. |be forced through the sand by their own gravity; 


Rain water is the purest known. Springs which! but in ascending, the force of gravitation opposes 
are formed by rain water percolating through beds| their farther progress. 


of sand or a gravelly soil, are often almost perfectly | Cisterns are often’ cos 




















pure. River water is generally soft, but contains structed in cellars, and divi- Wi 
more or less of vegetable and animal impurities. ded by a partition reaching 

Well water is generally very hard, being impreguated | nearly to the bottom into « 
with earthy salts, particularly sulphate of lime (plas- two unequal parts (fig 1) pt 
ter of Paris) and bicarbonate of lime. Marsh and | The Daeaeet division, ®, is of 
lake water are usually very impure. Sea water con- half filled with layers of { 
tains an average of three and a half per cent. of sa- sand, of various degrees of ’ 
line impurities. Mineral waters are famous for medi- | Fig. 1. Gnences through which the te 
cinal virtues precisely in proportion to the extent of! water passes, and rises perfectly clear into the divi- re 
their impurities. Persons are often poisoned by the} gion ¢. h 
medicinal properties which water, beer, soda, porter,| 4 <imilar cistern with two partitions has been re- 

etc., have acquired by standing in metallic vessels or | commended (fig. 2). The " 
leaden pipes. Water conveyed through metal tubes! partition a does not reach s 
should always be allowed to run some ‘time before | quite to the bottom, and 8 
any is drank. the other, 4, has an aper- q 
_ Filtration will remove all ‘the impurities suspended | ture. <A piece of perfora- 

i common water, but not those substances held in| | ted metal, stone, wood, or 


solution. A very cheap and efficient filter may be | a cloth, is fixed in the mid 
constructed in a few minutes, at the cost of only a} die division, a little above 


7 ‘ 

Fig. 2. ‘ 

few pence, in the following manner: !the bottom. On this is placed a layer of small peb- ( 
{ 

| 





Procure a clean flower-pot, of the common kind; | bles, then coarse sand, then layers of charcoal, then 
close the opening in the bottom by a picce of sponge; | fine sand and charcoal, the whole covered by a cloth 
then place in the inside a layer of small stones, pre- | also fixed just below the aperture b. The water is 
viously well cléaned by washing; this layer may be | put in the division a, passes below the first partition, 
about two inches deep, the upper stones” being very | and by its pressure rises through the perforated plate 
small. Next procure some freshly burnt charcoal, | or cloth, c, also through the pebbles, sand, and char- 
which has not been kept in a damp or foul place, as | coal, and passing through the cloth above, runs 
it rapidly absorbs any strong smells, and so becomes | through an aperture in the partition 4 into the last 
tainted and unfit for such purpose; reduce this to division, from which it is drawn as wanted. 
powder, and with it twice its bulk of clear, well- All kinds of filtering apparatus may be cleansed 
washed, sharp sand; with this mixture fill the pot to| by making the water pass in a contrary direction. 
within a short distance of the top, covering it with | Thus in fig. 2, fill the division 8 with impure water, 
a layer of small stones; or, what is perhaps better, | and it will wash all the accumulate d impurities of the 
place a piece of thick flannel over it, large enough| filter back to the division a, from which they may be 
to tie round the rim of the pot outside, and to form| drawn off. 

a hollow inside, into which the water to be filtered An easy method of filtering water coming from a 
is to be poured, and which will be found to flow out| roof or any surface above the apparatus is shown in 
rapidly through the sponge in an excellent pure state. | fig. 3. T'wo cross partitions made of wood, whieh is 
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perforated with holes burnt by a hot iron, are intro- 
duced into a cask, as at a, 6. Over each partition is 
laced a piece of woolen cloth, and between them 
me of coarse and 
fine sand, and of char- 
coal; cis a pipe from 
the roof, the water from 
which passes through 
the filtering materials 
and may be drawn off 


a ; 
a 
at b. By placing an- Nae ~ 






other cistern on a high-““-=——= 
er level, asd, toreceive (Pees 
the water first, it will 
descend through the 
pipe e, enter the cask 
at 4, and by the pres- 





Fig. 3. 
sure of the water in d will ascend through the filter- 
ing materials to a, and thus be doubly filtered and 


more completely purified. By placing a funnel at 
J, water may be poured into and filtered through the 
cask, independent of any supply from the roof. 
When the sand requires cleaning, it must be taken 
out and washed. 


DAIRY BUSINESS IN NEW YORK. 


Tue State census, now in progress in this State, 
will present data of great interest to the intelligent 
dairymen of New York, indicating the degree of im- 





provement made since the census of 1850 and that 
of 1845. We will not attempt to anticipate the 
Official figures by any guesses or predictions, but con- 
tent ourselves with copying and commending to the 
reader's attention the following remarks of one who 
has devoted much time and study to this branch of 
rural indusiry, as Seeretary of the State Agricultural 
Society. Mr. Jouyston has our thanks for proof 


sheets of several articles to appear in the volume of 


Transactions of the State Society for 1855, not yet 
published: 


_ Mr. Jonysoy, Secretary of the State Agricultural 
Society, remarked—That the dairy interest was one 
of very great importance in our State, and that in 
this department of Agriculture perhaps as marked 
improvement had been made as in any other. The 
Society had at an early day directed attention to this 
subject, as it was manifest that the quality both of 
butter and cheese was far lower than it should be— 
while the quantity from the dairies of the State was 
much less than could be realized under a proper sys- 
tem of management. , 

By the state census of 1845 it appeared that there 
were 999,400 cows employed in the dairy; of which 
number it was estimated that 333,163 were devoted 
to the manufacture of cheese, giving 36,744,976 tbs, 
or about 110 ths..each cow. The number employed 
in the butter dairies was estimated at 666,237, yield- 
ing 79,501,733 ibs. per cow. 

It was apparent that this was far less than should 
be realized from well-managed dairies From an ex- 
amination of the returns from the different counties, 


it was ascertained that in the county of Herkimer, 
then, as now, one of the first cheese districts in the 
United States, the average of cheese per cow was 
226 ibs; in Fairfield, in that county, 350 tbs. per 
cow; and one dairy, that of A, L. Fisu, Esq., Liteh- 
field, had given an average for three years of 680 
tbs. This induced the society to make efforts to 
remedy this deficiency. . 

In 1847, and subsequent years, experiments were 
made and reports obtained from practical dairymen, 
which showed practically the reason why the returns 
were so small from the dairies of the State. It was 
ascertained by accurate trial that one cow would 
produce as much as three others in the same dairy— 
but until the experiment was carefully made, the 
dairyman was not aware of aay difference in his herd, 
except the different quantities of milk given. And 
this was no test, for the best butter cows usually 
were not the largest milkers. This led our dairymen 
to test their cows, and the result has been a very 
marked improvement in the quantity of both butter 
and cheese per cow. 

In Oneida Co., some years since, a bull of the Hol- 
derness breed was introduced, and a large number of 
heifer calves were dropped, and when arrived at ma- 
turity, proved generally extraordinary good milkers. 
One of these cows, which gave from twenty-five to 
thirty-two quarts of milk per day, was kept with a 
ismall cow of the Mohawk breed, so-called, which 
| yielded only from twelve to fourteen quarts; the 
milk was placed together and butter made, but the 
yield was not satisfactory; a separation took place, 
and the milk of the Mohawk cow produced the finest 
of butter, and very nearly equal in quantity to that 
of both combined, while from the milk of the Hol- 
derness it was impracticable to obtain good butter. 
The latter was placed with cows used for the cheese 
dairy, and proved valuable. This led also to a care- 
ful examination of other cows as to their individual 
qualities, and was productive of good. 

The Lactomeler, a very simple arrangement of 
long glass tubes in a frame, which are graduated, will 
enable a dairyman very readily to test the quantity 
of cream each cow will give from a given amount 
of milk. These are frequently used for the purpose. 

By the returns of the census of 1850, it is found 
that the number of milch cows has diminished—be- 
ing only 930,967 ;—58,433 less than in 1845. Still, 
the increase in cheese was 12,991,437 Ths —160 ths. 
to each cow; and the increase in butter was 264,361 
fbs.—128 tbs. to each cow; against 114 tbs. of cheese 
and 116 ths. of butter in 1845, This increase alone 
was worth, at the market prices of butter and cheese 
in the dairy districts, $1,202,580 27; and to this is 
to be added the value of the 58,433 cows and their 
keep, which has been saved to the dairymen of New 
York. It is believed that a very considerable por- 
tion of this increase may be fairly traced to the ef 
forts which the Society has made to advance this 
| great interest of our country—a sum more than suf- 
ficient to endow an institution for all time to come 
| for the education and elevation of the farmers of our 

State. 

That much more should be done is admitted; and 
we do not intend to relax our efforts until we can 
secure at least 200 ths. of butter and 400 tbs. of 
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cheese per cow. That this can be secured, we have 
the evidence of what has already been done, and our 
best dairymen unite in saying it can be done, with 
well selected cows, and with proper care in their keep. 

It is believed that for dairy purposes,a very large 


portion of our State is superior to any portion of 


the United States. The celebrity of “Goshen but- 
ter” is known the world over, and yet it is satisfacto- 
rily proved in our Trrans., vol. 7, 1847, p. 570, that a 
very large portion of the butter that has this celeb- 
rity is made in other counties of our State. 


In the geological survey of our State, Professor 
Martuer, in his report, p. 313, in speaking of the 
Catskill division, says, “This country is admirably 
adapted for grazing, both for cattle and sheep, and 
the fine, sweet grass and cold springs offer as greut 
facilities for making excellent butter as the world 
affords. A large proportion of the butter sold un- 
der the name of ‘ Goshen butter, which is celebrated 
for its superior qualities, is made in the mountainous 
regions of Delaware, Sullivan, Ulster, and Greene 
counties.’ And he might have added, butter of like 
superior quality is made in Broome, Chenango, Che- 
mung, Tioga, Cortland, Oneida, Lewis, Jefferson, Os- 
wego, St. Lawrence, ete. 

The Hon. Mr. Eames, (of the Assembly,) to whom 
Mr. Jounson remarked that the society had awarded 
its premiums, said that he had been engaged in the 
cheese business for sixteen years, and had followed it 
up with all such experiments as he deemed would 
lead to the best practice during that period. There 
was a vast amount of information to be gained of 
profit to the dairyman in the selection and keeping 
of cows and the manufacture of cheese. Buyers 
had been blameable for abuses in manufacture. 
Strange as it may seem, it is true. The price for the 
season is generally fixed, and ranges through the 
whole course of dairies unifurm; whereas there is a 
vast difference in the manufacture of the article, in 
the nicety of work, the cleanliness in all cases ob- 
served, the salt, the amount and quality, the pack- 
ages, the place of keeping; all this may operate very 
materially as to the quality. Buyers go in to buy a 
farmer's dairy of butter. The question is asked— 
What did you pay my neighbor ? and when the an- 
swer is given, the reply is, that mine is worth as much 
as his, and so the price is fixed. Thus a good dairy 
often sells a poor one. He knew it was so in cheese 
Year after year prices are paid similar to that re- 
ceived for a good article for an article not fit to use, 
and which would be so decided by a competent judge. 
That prejudices the manufacturer of good cheese. 
It is often expressed in a dairy district that one gets 
the same price with the other, and hence it is a plea 
often used in respect to the preparation of the cheese, 
and in the curing and packing of it, thus influencing 
the character of the dairy, and leading to neglect 
in the manufacture. 


In reference to cows, one dairyman in his neigh- 
borhood, in Jefferson county, increased his product 
in cheese one half above his neighbors. Some 
thought it owing more to the feed he gave than to 
the quality of his cows, but it was in the selection of 
his stock with care and much good judgment as to 
the feed, that he was able to keep his stock in good 
condition during the winter as well as summer. 





—— 
Much loss is experienced by dairymen not raisi 
their own cows—as it is the general belief that it 
costs less to buy than to raise; and so it may be at 
first, but not so in the end. The dairies had been 
kept in bad state from this cause, but imported stock 
had come in. Very valuable stock had been import. 
ed by Brodie and Hungerford, of Adams, which 

was of great service. 

Mr. Jounson—Hew does the Ayrshire stock sup. 
ceed? 

Mr. Eames—It is spreading and does well. 

Mr. Jounson—The Ayrshire stock is remarkable 
fine for milking; is it not? 

Mr. Eamrs—Yes; and there are also Durhams 
He had raised a mixture of Ayrshire and Durham, 
which promises well. 

Mr. Jouxsox—How much cheese do you average 
to a cow? 


Mr. Eames-——Not far from 300 tbs. The pasture 
last year, notwithstanding the drouth, was better than 
in the previous year, as the grasshoppers did not af 
fect the herbage. There had beer a drouth fo 
about three years. The grasshoppers had almost 
made a famine. ‘Their dairies had been revived b 
the September rains. In relation to the land for 
pasturage, about three acres were sufficient, two of 
pasture and one of grass, especially if the animals 
were kept off it, as stock will tread down half a 
much as they eat. He thought it a great fuult with 
dairymen that there was such a wastage of manures, 

There was rising moderately a discrimination in 
the purchase of cheese, the good bringing more than 
the poor. 


Mr. Eames said, cheese to be kept well must be 
thoroughly scalded, and worked dry; without this, salt 
would not keep it any length of time. When there 
is whey left in the curd it creates a bad taste, 
There may be too much whey, and cheese which un- 
dergoes this change is unhealthy. 

The dairy business is increasing and extending, 
The Black river valley, the southern tier of counties, 
all hilly regions, are favorable. It is exterding in 
St. Lawrence, and in Lewis and Jefferson. The land 
has not increased much in value, for there is a limit 
in the price of dairy land. 

There has been a great improvement in the build- 
ings for the dairy. Milking barns have been intro- 
duced, where the cows are tied up night and morning 
for milking, where the work can be done in all weath- 
ers. Ten cows are easier milked in the barn than 
eight outside, and the milk is cleaner. The work can 
be done there, when, in the winter mornings, in the 
old way, it could not be done. The Welch make 
excellent laborers in the dairy, for they have generally 
followed the business at home and are faithtul. 


The good milking qualities of the cow descend, 
and when there is a good milker the calf may gener- 
ally be relied on to become such. The cross of the 
Durham and the native is better than the pure Dar- 
ham. The cross of the Ayrshire and Durham is 
equal for milk. The bales is better for beef 
When near the large market of a city it is much 
more profitable to sell the milk than to make butter. 
About ten pounds of milk to one of cheese, the milk 
weighing about nine pounds to the gullon. 
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FOOD CONSUMFD BY AN ELEPHANT. 


Some time since we copied a short notice that was 
«going the rounds” in reference to P. T. Barnum’s 
farm-elephant, requesting Mr. B. to give us the par- 
ticulars in regard to his weight, consumption of food, 
&c. Our excellent contemporary, the Mew England 
Farmer, copied the article, in which paper it met the 
eye of Mr. Barnum, who immediately replied as fol- 
lows: 

Brincerort, Cr., July 7, 1855. 

Editor of New England Farmer:—Sir—Iln an- 
swer to your inquiry in regard to the diet and weight 
of my working elephant, I would state that he eats 
on an average one bushel of oats and one hundred 
pounds of hay per day, Sundays and all! His weight 
is 4700 pounds. He will accomplish any kind of 
work set before him, and uses ten times better judg 
ment than three-fourths of the “help” which 1 am 
obliged to employ on my farm. Above all things he 
is not an eye-servant. Once set him at work piling 
wood, picking up stones, or any thing else, and you 
ean leave him without fear of his playing “old soldier” 
in your avsence. Another capital negative quality is, 
that he don’t pick up his duds and start for home ex- 
actly at six o'clock in the afternoon, as many other 
farmers’ “assistants” do. He is willing to labor till 
sundown, and even later, if work is pressing. On the 
whole, he is a very honorable, industrious, intelligent, 
and well-behaved farmer; nevertheless, I cannot con- 
scientiously recommend elephants as the cheapest 
workers on a farm. ‘They cannot work in cold weath- 

er, and of course would eat themselves up, trunk and 
ali, in a single winter. 
Truly yours, P. T. Barnum. 

P. S.—Do let me improve this opportunity to can- 

tion my brother farmers against “believing all they 
read in the papers” About planting time I read in 
a pewspaper that a sure preventive of the potato rot 
was to soak the seed potatoes in water with an ounce 
of sulphate of copper to the gallon. I tried it, and 
it did prevent mine from rotting and from chitting! 
After they had been two weeks in the ground my msn 
dug them up, and found them sound inside, but as dry 
and hard asa bone on the outside, with not the 
slightest prospect of their ever exhibiting any natu- 
ral signs of life. They were perfectly “copper-fast- 
ened!” Luckily I only experimented on a small por- 
tion of my potatoes, and discovered the joke in time 
to remedy it by planting potatoes in their natural 
state. P. T.. Be 


The principal object of our inquiry was to ascer 
tain what quantity of food the elephant consumed in 
proportion to his live weight, in order to see how it 
compared with the quantity consumed ‘by cattle, 
horses, sheep, &c. It has been said that “a very 
large ox or cow, relatively to its weight, requires less 
food than an animal of smaller dimensions;” and it 
would seem reasonable to suppose that such is the 
case, seeing that there would probably be less vitality 
and involuntary functional activity, or, to use a phre- 
nological term, less mentality, in proportion to live 
weight, than in the small animal. If there were any 
truth in the idea, one would think an elephant weigh- 
ing as much as 50 good sized sheep, or 5 heavy hors- 
es, would consume much less food in proportion to his 





weight than any other of our domestic animals, 
This does not appear to be the case in any marked 
degrec, as the following facts will show. 

In Boussingault’s experiments, the average daily 
consumption of 17 horses and mares, aged from 5 to 
12 years, and weighing on an average 1079 lbs, was 
33 lbs. of hay each, per day, equal to 3.08 Ibs. of ha 
per day to each 100 lbs of live weight. His mile 
cows, weighing on an average 1466 lbs, are also al- 
lowed 33 lbs. of hay per head, per day. This gives 
4 each 100 Ibs, of live weight 2.25 lbs. of hay per 
day. 

As might be expected, Boussingault found that 14 
growing animals, from 5 to 20 months old, required 
more food, or 100 lbs, live weight required 3.08 lbs. 
of hay per day. 

Dosudegeelt estimates from his experiments, that 
pigs consume an equivalent of hay per day equal to 
3 per cent of their live weight. Sheep, too, require 
about the same amount. 

In some experiments made in consequence of pre- 
miums offered by the Worcester County (Mass.) Ag- 
ricultural Society on the economy of cutting food for 
stock, a pair of working oxen belonging to A. H. 
Hawes, and kept at moderate work, weighing 3134 
Ibs, consumed 75.2 lbs. of hay per day; or 100 Ibs. 
live weight consumed 24 Ibs of hay perday. A pair 
of steers, belonging to Harvey Dodge, weighing 2220 
Ibs., consumed 51.2 Ibs of hay per day, equal to 2.84 
per cent. live weight. Two dry cows belonging to 
C. B. Demond, and weighhing 1784 lbs, consumed 
43.5 lbs. of hay per day, or 2.42 per cent of their 
live weight. ‘lwo milch cows, belonging to W. 8. 
lincoln, weighing 1800 Ibs., consumed 43.2 lbs, of hay 
per day, equal to 2.4 per cent. of live weight. 

Mr. Barnum’s elephant, weighing 4700 Ibs, con- 
sumes 100 lbs of hay and a bushel of oats per day; 
100 lbs. live weight, therefore, consume 2.12 lbs. of 
hay. and 0.68 lbs of oats per day, or, estimating, as 
Boussingault does, that 68 lbs. of oats are equal to 
100 lbs. of hay, the elephant consumes 3.12 Ibs. of 
hay per day for each 100 Ibs. live weight. To recapit- 
ulaie, therefore, 100 lbs. live weight of animal requires 
of hay per day, in 





Working horses..........-- a | 
WOR... ccnnnccrsenccenthccnsecqunqnecensosbe 2.40 
Milch cows, (Boussingault’s)......................-. 2.25 

eS, RR ere ae -..-2.40 
ES Fiicnnecénentnenpecctvacesesesen 3.08 
BONES ccdncdcccceccecccceccccccsecccocecccce sececes 2.84 
Dry cows.....-. 2.42 
Pigs (estimated .8.00 
Sheep ...... an 3.00 
NO docncnncesht sovsncecuccéossetse cucccesed 3.12 


There is considerable difference in these figures, but 
certainly not as much as might be expected from such 
various animals. The elephant consumes the most, 
the working horses and young cattle the next highest 
amount, then the sheep and pigs, and what is surpris- 
ing, the large milch cows of Boussingault consume 
least of all. Working oxen would appear to consume 
less than horses. On the whole, these figures give lit 
tle indication that large animals consume less in pro- 
portion to their weight than smaller ones—Country 
Gentleman. 





Conrroverstgs are usually the result of misunder 
standing facts. 
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¢ STRAWBERRIES. 


Tue season just past has been an unusually favor- 
able one for the growing of strawberries. Moist, 
cool weather after the blossoming, which continued 
till the fruit perfected itself, produced berries of the 
largest size; and the quantity has been greater than 
in any former year. There has been a steady increase 
in the cultivation of this fine fruit to supply the de- 
mand; and we learn that considerable additions are 
to be made to plantations this year, as it has proved 
to be a profitable crop, and must continue to be so 
in the vicinity of cities and large towns. 

The increased attention which is given the cultiva- 
tion of this fruit is evinced at our horticultural dis- 
plays, particularly during the past two years, where 
many fine specimens of the newer and best European 
kinds have been exhibited upon the tables, as well as 
American seedlings of considerable merit, which are 
being produced annually. 

We have fruited upwards of forty varieties this 
summer, though many of them are older sorts. To 
some of them we have attached the results of our 
experience by frequent observation of our strawberry 
beds. Among the new sorts we would notice more 
particularly the following: Mc.4dvoy’s Superier, Gen- 
esee, and Bicton Pine. 

McAvoy’s Superior received the $100 prize from 
the Cincinnati Horticultural Society in 1851, as the 
best strawberry. With us the berries would average 
larger in size than any other sort, not excepting 
Hovey's Seedling,—rather irregular in figure, fine 
flavor, and when fully ripe is of a dark red color. 
The plant is very vigorous, unusually productive, and 
bears fine specimens throughout the entire strawberry 
season. We would recommend the cultivation of 
this sort as a profitable market variety. 

Genesee is a seedling produced by Eruwancer & 
Barry, of this city. It is one of the handsomest 
berries we are acquainted with. Its color is a bright 
crimson-scarlet; it is large, rounded, with a neck;— 
ig fact, we have never seen a more beautiful dish 
than one of this fruit. The plant is very vigorous 
and is quite productive for a short time; but its good 
bearing qualities do not last long. 

Bicton Pine is an English variety, and is highly 
prized on account of its eolor, being white, with a 
_Teddish tinge where exposed to the sun. The fruit 


es 
is very large, roundish, fragrant, and of the finest 
quality. This is quite different from another light. 
colored sort, as it has been very productive and jn 
use a long time. 

Mc/ivoy’s No. 1 we can not say much about; but 
his Extra Red promises to be valuable, as the fruit 
is large, and the plants are very productive. 

Moyamensing is small and very unproductive, as 
well as Burr’s Columbus, Scarlet Melting, Walker's 
Seedling, and Willey, all of which are unfit for cultj. 
vation. 

Schneick’s Pistillate, of considerable reputation ip 
Cineinnati, is a very strong grower, has but few ber. 
ries, and these vary much in size—so much 50, that 
we think it worthless. 

Okio Mammoth is very large, a great bearer, and 
is in fruit a long time. 

Black Prince is one of the most productive and 
handsome sorts, and is generally even in size, und 
large. Its quality is inferior and can be considered 
only second rate. It is cultivated much as a market 
fruit, but when fully ripe the flesh is so tender that 
it bruises badly in the picking and carriage, which 
injures its appearance very much. 

Cushing is a most productive berry ; very large, 
light orange-scarlet, with a bright, shiny appearance, 
and we think that it ought to be cultivated much 
more, as it is really one of the very best sorts. 

Burr's New Pine is uniformly the highest and 
best flavored strawberry we have. Its color is simi- 
lar to the above, large size, and prolific. Its flesh is 
quite tender, and its light color is an objection as a 
market fruit, as its appearance is very much injured 
in its carriage to market. 

Large Early Scarlet seems to be the best single 
sort to grow for profit, as it ripens early, and is ab 
ways a great bearer, though the berries are only from 
medium to large size. 


Crimson Cone is also very valuable for market. 
It does not ripen early, but on the contrary has the 
largest crops of ripe fruit after others are gone. 

Some few members of the Fruit Growers Society 
of Western New York met in this city and examined 
the different varieties of strawberries, after which a 
vote was taken for the best single variety, the best 
three, and the best market sort. Out of eight votes 
for the best sort, Burr's ew Pine received three; 
Cushing, one; Walker's Seedling, one; Large Ear- 
ly Scarlet, two; Genesee, one. For the three best, 
Burr’s New Pine had six votes; Walker’s Seedling, 





five; Genesee, three; Large Early Scarlet, three ; 
Cushing, two; and Hovey’s Seedling, Crimson Cone, 
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Mo yamensing, and McAvoy’s No. 1, each one. 

A vote from six members being afterwards taken 
for the three worst strawberries, Lizzie Randolph 
had three votes ; Mc4voy's Ertra Red, six ; Cush- 
ing, two; Columbus, Burr's Seedling, Schneiek's 
Pistillate, Bicton Pine, Iowa, British Queen, Stod- 
dard’s Alpine, each one. 

Two members who have had considerable expe- 
rience in raising strawberries for market gave both 
their votes for Large Earty Scarlet as best market 
variety. 

It will be seen from the above that Mc.dvoy's Ex- 
tra Red received all the votes (six) as the worst 
strawberry, on account of its flavor. 

Cushing received two, as its flavor, being peculiar, 
is disliked by some. 





HORTICULTURAL QUACKERY. 


In the American Farmer for July, among other di- 
rections under the head of “Work for the Month,” 
we find the following directions : 


“Examine your peach trees a few inches beneath 
the surface of the ground, and wherever you find a 
puncture, or the exudation of gum, thrust a knitting 
needle, or a piece of wire, or the point of a knife into 
the hole, work it about, and you will kill the worm; 
then fill up the hole with a mixture composed of two 
parts of soft soap, one part flour, sulphur, and one 
part salt, then paint the trunk of the tree from the 
point at which the earth had been dug out to the 
limbs, throw back the earth that had been dug out, 
and sow around the trunk of each tree a mixture com- 
posed of half a peck of lime, half a peck of ashes. 1 
pint of salt, and 4 Ib. of saltpetre, and each year 
thereafter strew around the trunk of the tree at the 
ground, half a peck of lime.” 

It is to the sentence in italics to which we wish to 
call attention, as it involves the violation of an impor- 
tant physiological law. Very frequent cases are re- 
corded by our exchanges of the destruction of trees 
from practices similar to the one here noticed. In 
reference to this subject, we find the following in the 
Country Gentleman of the 19th ult.: 

“Some cultivators seem not to be aware of the ex- 
istence of evaporating pores in the bark of trees. We 

e an evidence of this want of knowledge, in the fre- 
om attempts that are made to prevent grafts from 

rying, by merely closing the ends with wax, and 
other similar attempts. Improper applications to the 
bark, by closing these pores, frequently causes the 
death of the trees: instances of which are often seen 
recorded in the papers. When we see oily substances 


recommended as remedies to prevent the attacks of 


insects, &c., we may confidently predict the destruc- 
tion of the trees. As examples, we clip the two fol- 
lowing statements from exchange papers, now on the 
table before us:” 





Sure Cure ror tHe Corcuiio.—Mr. James Tay- 
lor of St. Catharines, Canada West, having learned 
from the Tribune that a Mr. Joseph Mather, Goshen, 
CO. W., had found a mixture of sulphur, lard,, and 
Scotch snuff rubbed freely upon the body and branch- 
es of a plum tree, an effectual remedy against the cur- 
culio, writes to that paper that he (Mr. Taylor) tried 
it upon some of his choicest trees, and had a splendid 
crop of plums. But mark the result: Every trée 
so treated, except one or two young ones, is now dead! 
Sure remedy, that!—Amer. Agriculturist. 


Tar anp Om ror Trers.—The Ozaukee County 
Advertiser says: 

In the May number of the Chicago Prairie Farm- 
er, an article appears, contributed by A. G. Hanford, 
Esq., of Waukesha, recommending the use of “tar and 
linseed oil, equal parts mixed,” to be —_ while 
warm to fruit trees, to destroy the “bark louse.” 
While in Waukesha, a few days since, we chanced to 
visit the orchard of Mr. A. Griffin, who with a sad- 
dened countenance pointed to his once thrifty and 
productive orchard, now totally destroyed by the ap- 
plication of tar and linseed oil. It appears that he 
had heard of the success of the experiment as tried 
by O. 8S. Rathburn of Brookfield, and resolved to 
make the trial on his own orchard, the result of which 
was the entire destruction of a beautiful and bearing 
orchard. 


The structure of woody plants consists principally 
of woody tissue or fibre and cellular tissue, These 
two tissues exist in relation to each other in different 
plants in different proportions. Trees and shrubs are 
mostly woody fibre, while soft, succulent herbs are al- 
most entirely composed of cellular tissue. 


“ When the stem is first called into existence, it is 
merely a small portion of cellular tissue: an organic 
substance, possessing neither strength nor tenacity, 
and altogether unsuited to the purposes for which the 
stem is destined. If such matter formed exclusively 
its solid contents, the stem would have neither tough- 
ness nor strength, but would be brittle like a mush- 
room, or like those parts of plants of which cellular 
tissue is the exclusive component; such, for example, 
as the club-shaped spadix of an Arum, or the soft 
prickles of a young Rose branch. Nature, however, 
from the first moment that the rudiment of a leaf 
appears upon the growing point of a stem, occupies 
herself with the formation of woody matter, consist- 
ing of tough tubes of extreme fineness, which take 
their rise in the leaves, and which, thence passing 
downwards through the cellular tissue, are incorpora- 
ted with the latter, to which they give the neceessary 
degree of strength and flexibility. In trees and 
shrubs they combine intimately with each other, and 
so form what is properly called the wood and ianer 
bark; in herbaceous and annual plants, they consti- 
tute a lax fibrous matter. No woody matter appears 
till the first leaf, or the seed-leaves, have begun to 
act; it always arises from their,bases; it is abundant, 
on the contrary, in proportion to the strength, nam- 
ber, and development of the leaves; and in their ab- 
sence is absent also. 

“When woody matter is first plunged intp the cel- 
lular tissue of the nascant stem, it forms a circle a lit- 
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tle within the circumference of the stem, whose inte- 
rior it thus separates into two parts; namely, the bark 
or the superficial, and the pith or the central portion; 
or, in what are called. Endogens, into a superficial 
coating analogous to bark, and a central confused 
mass of wood and pith intermingled. 
this, in Exogens, is, to divide the interior of a peren- 
nial stem inte three parts, the pith, the wood, and 
the bark. 

“ As the cellular tissue of the stem is not sensibly 
lengthened more in one direction than in another, and 
as it is the only kind of organic matter that in stems 
increases laterally, it is sometimes convenient to speak 
of it under the name of the horizontal system; and, 
for a similar reason, to designate the woody tubes 
which are plunged among it, and which only increase 
by addition of new tubes having the same direction 
as themselves, as the perpendicular system. 


“Wood properly so called, and liber or inner bark, 
consist, in Exogens, of the perpendicular system, for 
the most part; while the pith and external rind or 
bark are chiefly formed of the horizontal system. 
The two latter are connected by cellular tissue, which, 
when it is pressed into thin plates by the woody tubes 
that pass through it, acquires the name of medullary 
rays. It is important, for the due explanation of cer- 
tain phenomena connected with cultivation, to under- 
stand this point correctly; and to remember that, 
while the perpendicular system is distributed through 


the wood and bark, the horizontal system consists of 


pith, outer bark, and the medullary processes which 
connect these two in Endogens, and of irregular cellu- 
lar tissue analogous to medullary rays in Endogens. 
So that the stem of a plant is not inaptly compared 
to a piece of linen, the horizontal cellular system rep- 
resenting the woof, and the woody system the warp.’ 

From the above explanation, we see that there is 
an extensive free communication between the atmos- 
phere and every internal portion of a plant, and num- 
berless facts similar to those we have presented, prove 
conclusively that this arrangement cannot be violated 
with impunity—but that if it is not always fatal to 
the life of the plant, it is injurious in a very serious 
degree. 
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EFFECTS OF DRAINAGE ON FRUIT. 





Mr. Epiror:—The effect of different soils and sit- 
uations upon the size and the productiveness of fruit 
trees, as well as upon the beauty and flavor of the 
fruit, has often attracted my attention; and with 
your leave, I will give you some thoughts upon the 
subject. 

It is a well understood fact that fruit trees do not 
succeed well upon wet land;—but the particular na- 
ture of a soil so constituted as to produce the finest 
fruit in the greatest abundance, is seldom dwelt upon. 
The present season has been a wet one since the last 
day of May; during the ripening of strawberries and 
such varieties of cherries as have already matured, 


The effect of 


we have had constant showers—the effect of whieh 
has been to destroy the flavor of some fine Varieties, 
and to injure all; showing plaifly that super-abup. 
dance of moisture, although it may increase the size, 
really diminishes the value of the fruit. When the 
quantity of water falling is not so great as to reach 





the roots in abundance, the quality is seldom affected, 
and the size, particularly of small fruits, like the ber. 
ries, is often materially increased. If examination jg 
now made of fruits growing upon a cold or damp 
piece of land, they are found almost without fine fla- 
vor; indeed, many varieties of note and justly es. 
teemed for their excellence, would be pronounced 
worthless, so insipid are they rendered by the heavy 
rains. 

The strawberry, although a plant which is greedy 
of moisture, and one which will not give its glorious 
berries without a full supply, when over supplied, ig 
as much offended as any other individual. If planted 
where the cool bottom and retentive sub-soil refuses 
to allow water to escape downwards through the soil, 
it never rewards well the cultivator;—the rampant 
vines delude and disappoint him. ‘The same is true 
of the currant, the raspberry, and other small fruits, 


It is a common error to suppose that a loose and 





| mellow soil where the water will drain off readily 
through surface drains not far distant, and thus allow 
the cultivator to work his land soon after rains have 


| ceased, is all that is necessary. This is not so. Itis 


indispensible for the production of the finest fruit of 
all and any description that the soil shall be so loose 


lor gravelly, or otherwise so constituted, that water 
| will pass down readily and rapidly to such a distance 
below the surface that the roots even of quite large 
trees shall never be afilicted by the presence of any 
but active moisture, that is, moisture either being 
drawn up by the heated surface above, whose loss by 
evaporation must be supplied, or by the rapidiy ee 
caping rains which leave behind only the fertilizing 
atoms which they contain, and that healthy amount 
of water which such soils will necessarily detain. 
Just in proportion to the depth and distance from 
the surface where this drainage ceases, and the per 
fection of the mechanism, along with the natural ele 
ments of which it consists, will its value for fruit cul- 
ture be. 

It would be interesting to enlarge here and show 
how color, perfection of form, and uniformity of size, 
as well as flavor, and productiveness, and vigor in the 
trees is increased by planting in such localities: the 
longevity of trees is also greatly extended. Some 





trees and vines from their constitution cannot go very 
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deep for moistare and food ; but such as do never 
reach a large size, except in localities where they may 
do so without encountering a hard-pan or stagnant 





water. 
The most remarkable proof of what I have here 


stated is seen along the Ridge road from Sodus Bay 
to the Niagara river. Almost the whole distance 
between the two places the highway is'lined with 
farms having more or less fruit trees next the road— 
that is, along a gravelly ridge where water never lies: 
but almost drops through, so perfect is the drainage 
The over-lying soil is not what is called rick— but 
when once afiuit tree becomes established, its progress 
is rapid and sure. The beauty, flavor, and uniform 
medium size of fruit from these trees is a matter o 
history; but the size of the trees and their unabated 
vigor is astonishing. The apple is found in a few 
years to need not less than forty feet space; the pear 
nearly as much, in spite of its preference for a-clay; 
while the mazzard cherry becomes a forest tree of 
first-class magnitude; the peach lasts almost a life- 
time—and in fact, all the fruits which get a little care 
are produced in great perfection. 

I think it will not be denied that Ridge road soil 
is not particularly zich, in the common acceptation 
of the term; but the fact that a tree may search 
among gravel and ‘sand, as well as along the warm, 
porous surface, for moisture and the food carried 
away down by the rains, secures its most perfect con 
dition for a greater number of years than upon any 
soil where similar conditions are not found. 


The natural preference of some fruit-bearing trees 
for clay over sand and vice versa, is not to be over- 
looked, but it is still of less importance than the con- 
ditions above mentioned; as for instance, the plum 
and pear rejoice in a stiff clay soil, but will not thrive 
if it be wet below. The cherry and peach love the 
sand—but not where down one or two feet below the 
surface you find a close, impervious clay. On the 
contrary, if the clay be upon the top, and a loose, 
permeable soil is found below, they flourish surpri- 
singly. Want of attention to these considerations 
has been the cause of many failures in fruit-gowing; 
even expericnced men after observing the surface and 
noticing the inclination of the field to the sun and 
perceiving that water will rapidly run off from their 
choice elevation, conclude that here fine fruit can of 
course be grown. Alas! beneath that mellow loam 
or sandy ridge a retentive clay of stony hardness may 
lie, and springs leak out of the hillsides, kept from 
passing down by the close subsoil. After years of 
trial and much vexation the cultivator finds his or- 
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chard yielding only indifferent crops of dull colored 
and mossy, misshapen specimens, which hardly pay 
for gathering. 

In the light of these facts how many failures in 
fruit-growing we can explain, and how important 
does the tile become. How careful should the p!anter 
of trees be toexamine his orchard ground in the spring 
floods and in the open winter months when frost and 
water do their work—how sure to select a site, if 
possible, where water never lies upon or near the 
surface for any length of time, and how prompt to 
tap with well-laid pipes every sour spot. 

It would be interesting to inquire how far we may 
remedy the natural disadvantages of the soil for 
fruit-growing by the use of drain tiles and the sub- 
soil plow; but rather than enter upon the subject, I 
shall wait another opportunity, aud meantime hope 
to hear from somebody who has tried them. 

Yours, Sus-Son. 





CULTIVATION OF PEARS IN NORTHERN INDIANA. 





Mr. Eprror:—This important branch of horticul- 
ture may be said to have attracted as yet very little 
attention in Indiana, notwithstanding the fact that 
we have in many (I may say most) localities all that 
can be desired in point of soil for the suecessful 
growing of this delicious fruit. The entire region of 
country lying on both sides of the Wabash valley, 
and indeed, all along the Wabash and Erie canal from 
Toledo to the Ohio river, and extending north to 
the counties bordering Michigan and the Lake Mich- 
igan, in many instances clay is abundant and natu- 
rally exists in the soil; and where this is not the case 
it can be obtained from the river banks and heavy- 
timbered regions, with no extra expense except draw- 
ing; and in all our travels we have never seen a soil 
better adapted to the growth of the pear than that 
on and lying adjacent to the Wabash river. In ma- 
ny instances, clay is abundant; the soil is loam, some- 
times sandy, but in most cases resting on a rocky 
and clay subsoil. 

The cultivation of the pear on the free stock could 
not fail to be a very lucrative investment. But a 
few days since we were much delighted to see pears 
by the bushel hanging in clasters; they were indeed 
beautiful to look upon. They were on the grounds 
of Mr. H. McCutxock, of this city. We think we 
are safe in esti nating his crop at 300 bushels (if no 
accident befal them) on about two dozen trees. I 
understand these trees have only been set eight or 
ten years. Among them we recognized the Bartlett, 
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White Doyenne, Secke 1, Stevens’ Genesee, and others. 
Who could compute the value of an hundred acres 
of pear orchard, embracing a dozen or less varieties 
of the first quality for market. , 

We are not subject to pear blight, at least it does 
not exist in the same form as in the Eastern States. 
True, we occasionally lose a tree, but the cause, in 
nine cases out of ten, arises from bad cultivation 
or none at all. Standard trees seldom die when 
proper judgment has been exercised in selecting soil, 
exposure, etc., while dwarf trees are continually dy- 
ing; and this to us is no wonder, when we know the 
fact that they receive no mulching, no cutting back, 
nor pinching, and in addition to this, are in many 
cases trained up to a mere whip with a small tuft of 
leaves at the top, as if to indicate that a tree instead 
of a stick had been planted. We are sure that if 
those who plant a few dwarf pear trees, in some cor- 
ner of the garden, and without any care or attention 


expect them to thrive and bear fruit, would buy and | 


read the Fruit Garden, by Mr. Barry, and inform 
themselves—learn the difference between a fence 
post and a finely-constructed tree, and treat them as 
they deserve and require to be treated, they would 
at least be satisfied with a few dozen well-grown 
dwarfs, and would conclude that their mode of cul- 
rather than the true one re- 


) 


ture was a “humbug,” 
ferred to. 


The varieties which have proved the best in nearly 


every locality north of the National road and run-| 


ning west to Illinois, are the Bartlett, White Doy- 
enne, Flemish Beauty (these three were recommend- 
ed as worthy of ‘extensive cultivation by the N. W. 
F. G. Association at Chicago, Oct., 1853. Voted 
very good, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Easter Beurre, 
Passe Colmar, Winter Nelis, Sheldon, recommend- 
ed), All of the above give good satisfaction in this 
State, as succeeding remarkably well. 

Our pear growers need more experience in ripen- 
ing this fruit, when, no doubt, many varieties will be- 
come very generally admired that are now but little 
thought of Fairer specimens cannot be grown than 
we have seen in La Porte, St. Joseph, Elkhart, and 
other counties in the northern part of the State, as 
we have seen on exhibition at the several county 
fairs, embracing all of the above varieties, also the 
Seckel, Tyson, Buffum, Belle Lucrative, Easter 
Beurre, Beurre Diel, Onondaga, Stevens’ Genesee, 
Duchesse CAngouleme, Vicar of Winkfield, Gray 
Doyenne, etc. The Sheldon promises to be a pear 
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of its having been fruited in but two localities, and 
there it promises to be an acquisition to the pear 
list. There exists very much confusion in our nom. 
enclature, not only in pears, but apples, and all the 
other fruits; but by the lively interest now manifest. 
ed in our county and State Agricultural Societies 
these difficulties will give way, as interest in horticul. 
ture advances. 

We have reason to be encouraged; for, as a new 
State, we have already made much progress in hort 
culture. The fertility of our soil, and its adaptation 
to the growth, not only of grain or vegetables, but 
also of fruits, as soon as well-grown, thrifty trees are 
well set out, they seem to catch, at once, the motte 
of the Hoosier, which is “Onward,” and in a brief 
space of time they are bending under a heavy bun 
then of fruit. 


To show the importance of horticulture in our 
State, we take the following from the report of the 
Auditor of State for the year 1854. We give the 
| figures of a few of the counties with which we ar 


| : 
| best acquainted: 





| Value of orchard products in Elkhart county........ £20,396 
- “ * Pountain “ ........ 19,482 
“ “ © Mumiiiten § ..ccucec 13,821 
« s“ * Harrison “ ........ 7 
“ “ “ Marion _ le ae: 21,876 
se “ * Rush wa 34,106 
“ “ “ St. Joseph © 1. 14,779 
“ “ rvs Tippecanoe‘ Ia ae 12,797 
- * “ Wayne ee 27,528 


The amount for La Porte county is not given, but 
‘it doubtless exceeds any of the foregoing, except, 
perhaps, Wayne county, which is the oldest and 
most wealthy in the State (we mean the most wealthy 
in an agricultural and horticultural point of view), 
We doubt very much whether the above figures show 
more than two-thirds the actual value of our orchard 
products. As the total value of orchard products 
in the State of Indiana is represented at only $770, 
580, while that ,of nine counties only amounts to 
$175,449, (several counties in said report are left 
blank,) we presume the report only contains the 
amounts realized from the sale of fruits either out of or 
within this State; in this case a very small proportion, 
if any, of the home consumption comes under this 
head. This, for a new State, is doing remarkably 
well, when it is known that the probable number of 
fruit trees growing in orchards twenty years ago 
would not exceed 15,000. 

It may not be uninteresting to your New York 
readers to know that Indiana raised in 1853 (as per 
Auditor's report from returns made by the several 
township assessors, June 1, 1854,) 8,139,186 bushels 





of which we may truly be proad. I have not learned 


of wheat, valued at $5,926,895 ; and 47,263,960 
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bushels of corn, valued at $20,076,508. Thus it will 
be seen that fruit culture is in no way behind the 
other branches of industry in comparison to the num- 
ber of persons engaged in its cultivation. 

, W. I. Loomis. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


> ¢ ore - 


“A NEW SHADE TREE 


A CELEBRATED writer has lately issued a work to 
show who was, or who was not, the writer of the 
world-famed “Letters of Junius;’ I wish some one 
equally anxious to display the acuteness of their log- 
ical powers would undertake to show us whether the 
ancient Jos was, or was not, a gardener or arborcul- 
turist. In the absence of all positive proof to the 
contrary, I venture to offer a presumptive one that he 
was not He never could have sustained his patience 
under the numerous tempting circumstances which 
crowd on the gardener. Or, had he the heart of an 
arborculturist, he could not have stood unmoved 
when told “that his Elms were smitten with grubs 
and borers; his Lindens bore wreaths and festoons of 
insects, and were rotton at the ground; his Ailantus 
had become the pests of his country; and his Maples 
the food of drop-worms and aphides.” Jox could not 
have been a gardener, and it is well he was not, or he 
would have lost his character and the world its model; 
and’we have gained him as a precedent in the inquiry, 
“how to stop this plague:” for trees are essential to 
our existence. If one kind wont do, we must find a 
substitute. 

Iam going to propose that we introduce a new 
shade tree! Start > 
not, good reader, 
the “vast and lof- 
ty” Iimalay’s have 
not been ransack- 
ed to present you 
with another “cu- 
rious and rare” spe- 
cimen of abstract 
beauty; nor has 
China or Japan 
been made to lay 
before you another x 
object of a nine 
days wonder. Our,, 
subject has got no 
claims of kindred 
with either the v9 
“Tree of Heaven ” 
or the “ Deodar;” 
but is one “to the 
manor born,” in 
which you all, ei- 
ther by birth or 
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LIQUIDAMBER STYRACIFLUA. 

adoption, claim an inheritance. But its country must 
not depreciate its value. Jtis.4merican! It is Li- 
quidamber styraciflua, Lix., better known as the 
Sweet Gum. 
the “Sweet Gum” as we find it in densely crowded 
woods, with its stem as slender and as straight as a 
stud-sail boom; nor the “Sweet Gum” as we fre. 
quently see it in damp, half swampy places, with 
shoots as weak and and delicate as a card-basket 


But the Sweet Gum I allude to is not | 








osier; but the Sweet Gumfsometimes seen growing by 
itself, unsurrounded by other trees, and with its roots 
free to extend themselves unchecked in a cool, deep, 
and rich loam. Jn such situations it has not, perhaps, 
the rural grandeur of the Oak, or the graceful ele- 
gance of a Weeping Willow—not, probably, the stiff, 
majestic foliage of the 
Magnolias, or the 
lightness and ease of 
the “gentle” Birch; 
but yet a claim to 
picturesque and sim- 
ple beauty which no 
other can eclipse, be- 
side combining many 
other traits of inter- 
est separate in other 
trees. It is a very 
rapid grower, will at- 
taina height of eighty 
feet, and a circumfe- 
rence of seven, under 
favorable circumstances, and has a widely spreading, 
roundish, conical head. The branches have a rigid, 
though much divaricating mele of growth, and are 
covered with that corky barked appearance so much 
sought after and admired in some varieties of Elms, 
Maples, and Nettle trees. The leaves and fruit re- 
semble the Buttonwood in all except size and hue, 
and there is, indeed, a sort of distant relationship be- 
tween the two families. The leaves are not one-third 
the size of the Buttonwood, deeply lobed—star-like, 
and produced in abundance. (See annexed figure.) 
The upper surface shines as if varnished; and as the 
foliage moves with the slightest summer breeze, gives 
the tree a playful and pleasing character in its fre- 
quent successions of light and shade. This pleasing 
character of the foliage is heightened at the approach 
of fall by its brilliant colors. It has no compeer in 
this character. The leaves change to every describa- 





| ble shade of orange, yellow, and red. 


But beautiful as the tree really is, I would not rec- 
ommend it as a shade tree solely on that account. It 
abounds with a resinous principle apparently obnox- 
ious to insects. Kxtended observation has led me to 
believe that not a species attacks it. This property 
alone is worth a “plum” to the planter. 

Having stated its merits as a faithful historian, I 
must narrate its short-comings. I do not believe it 
is adapted to a great diversity of soil, or to a high 
northern latitude. In poor, dry soils, it is of slow 
growth and short dvration; and it may not probably 
do well in the dry and confined air of a densely built 
city; but what does well in such extremes? 

It is easily propagated. Seed should be sown as 
soon as ripe, or early in the spring, in a loose, loamy soil, 
somewhat shaded. Plants will appearin a few weeks in 
the spring, and grow over a foot the first season. The 
seed vessels do not ripen till late in the fall, but should 
be gathered before the first severe frost, which is apt 
to split open the capsules and suffer the seed to escape. 

Jt is singular that so handsome and useful a tice 
should be so long neglected; and the only explana- 
tion probably is, that it did not come to us with a 
recommendation from some one of “the ends of the 
earth.”— Thomas Meehan, in Horticulturist. 
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Ladics’ Department. 
THE FARMER'S LIFE AND THE FARMER'S WIFE 

Mr. Eprror: The following very pretty piece 
of poetry has been going the rounds of the agricul- 
tural papers. The author must have had some 
young romantic farmer in her eye, and quite a dif- 
ferent specimen of the class than generally come 
under my ob. ervation. 

A FARMER'S WIFE I'LL BE. 


I am a wild and laughing girl, just turned of sweet sixteen, 

As full of fua and mischief as any you have seen ; 

And when I am a woman grown, no city beaux for me, 

If e’er I marry in my life, a farmer's wife I'll be. 

I love a country life, I love the joyous breeze, 

I love to hear the singing bi.ds among the lofty trees; 

The lowing herds, the bleating flocks, make music sweet for me, 
If e’erI marry in my life, a farmer's wife I'll be. 


I love to feed the chickens, and I love to feed the cow, 

I love to hear the farmer’s by, whistling at his plow; 

And fields of corn and waving grain are pleasing sights to me, 
If e’er I marry in my life, a farmer's wife I'll be. 


I love to see the orchards, where the golden apples grow, 

I love to walk in meadows where the bright streamlets flow; 
And flowery banks and shady nooks have many charms for me, 
If e’er I marry in my life, a farmer’s wife I'll be. 


Let other girls who love it best, enjoy the gloomy town, 

*Mid dusky walks and dirty streets to ramble up and down; 
But flowery fields, and shady woods, and sunny sides for me, 
if e’er I marry in my life, a farmer's wife I'll be. 

Now, strange to say I have arrived at a very dif- 
ferent conclusion. What I have seen of the farmer’s 
life causes me to regard it as a life of toil and pri- 
vation—voluntary, unnecessary toil—and his wife 
as a passive drudge. ‘There is farmer A. His 
neighbors say he is rich. He owns a farm of two 
hundred acres, worth $100 an acre. He has but two 


sons, and both left the parental roof on becoming of 


age, and I have no doubt left without regret, and 
purchased cheap land in one of the Western States, 
A. bought a part of his present farm when land was 
cheap, worked hard, practiced economy, paid for it, 
bought the lot adjoining, and thus became the owner 
of his present valuable farm. He is not yet fifty 
years old, but looks much older. His hands are 
hardened and his body bent by toil; his face red- 
dened and seered by exposure. He works early and 
late ; toils through heat and rains and cold. No 
poor “hire:| man” in the town works as hard or fares 
worse. If he goes to the city witha load, he takes 
an early breakfast of frizzled pork, puts a crust of 
bread and a piece of skim-milk cheese in his pocket, 
and this suffices till night. He goes two or three 
miles out of his way to save a few cents plank-road 





- —— a a 
toll. He has no library, and if he had, could find 
no time to read. He is certainly laying up treasuns 
on earth. 

His wife milks, and churns, and cooks, and sweepe 
No smile ever lights up her countenance. The old 
folks in the neighborhood say they remember he; 
when she was a light-hearted handsome woman. Her 
hard lot has destroyed all that was noble and beautj. 
ful. She submits to her fate with the calmness and 
resignation of a martyr. She has had little joy jp 
this world ; may her future be more joyous. 


Then there is farmer B. He is a rich, hard-work. 
ing farmer. He thinks hard labor and economy is 
the road to wealth and happiness, and that a hill ¢f 
potatoes is far preferable to the most beautiful flower, 
He has an interesting wife and daughters Ay 
family being a source of expense, is a constant a 
noyance. They spend too much for dress, which 
only gratifies an expensive pride. Te has endeavored 
without success to teach them proper economy. The 
mother contrives all manner of ingenious plans to 
obtain money to dress her children respectably with 
out calling upon her hard-fisted husband. But with 
all her ingenuity her calls on his purse are too fre 
quent for the comfort of the family. He is com 
stantly complaining. ‘These children do not—they 
cannot—love a father who has so little regard fe 
their feelings and their wants. They know he love 
gold more than wife and children. 


These cases are not rare. I see them everywher 
among farmers. Are they not common enough to 
make the general rule? I have observed more hap 
piness in the families of comparatively poor and 
intelligent mechanics than in the families of th 
wealthiest farmers ; and therefure, I for one, have mo 
particular desire at present to become a farmer's wit 
So don’t ask me. Fanny FLowens 


Fanny is certainly very good at taking daguerne 
types, and has given the other side of the subjectia 
a strong light. The characters given, however, at 
only the exceptions. The philosophy of the matter 
is this—a young man and his wife, commences life a 
a new farm without capital. Hard work and rigil 
economy is absolutely necessary to pay for the farm 
and support the family. But this hard toil and rigid 
economy, by force of habit, becomes second nature, 
and is continued long after the necessity for it ends 
What was at first a virtue, and an honorable tem 
porary sacrifice for future good) becomes meanness, 
without end or aim. There are large-souled, noble 
men in every calling—and the opposite.—LKp. 
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HOUSE PLANTS. 


Aut ladies who love flowers have experienced dif- 
fculty in keeping plants in the house. The sitting 
room, the dining room, the hall—all have been tried, 
and no place seemed just fitted for them. When 
frst bought they were of a beaatiful green—they 
looked Iuxuriant, healthy and happy. Soon the 
leaves began to change color and become dull ; and 
some turned yellow and fell off You then redoubled 
your attentions—watered more frequently and sought 
more carefully for insects or anything that could 
interfere with the growth or health of the plants ;— 
but all to no purpose. The plants that were so 
beautiful are sickly looking things, and instead of 
being a source of pleasure are only an annoyance. 
Now there is a cause for this, and a remedy. The 
atmosphere of our living rooms is too dry. The air 
of the greenhouse, where the plants flourished is 
always charged with moisture. The plants are 
sprinkled and syringed, the walks are wet, and a con- 
stant evaporation is going on. Remove one of the 
plants thus treated to a dry sitting-room, and it soon 
begins to languish. When plants are kept in a dry 
atmosphere they rapidly lose their water of vegeta- 
tion ; the sides of the pots are robbed at the same 
time ; and it is impossible for plants to suck out of 
soil thus partially dried the moisture demanded for 
the sustenance of their exhausted foliage. Such a 
state of things is inseparable from a sitting room- 
To render the latter congenial to plants, it would be 
uninhabitable by ourselves. The extent to which 
plants are injured in a common sitting-room is strik- 
ingly illustrated by the condition of cut flowers. 
Let two clusters of fresh-gathered flowers be intro- 
duced into a sitting-room: place the one into the 
mouth of a narrow-necked jar of water, and arrange 
the other upon a shallow pan of water. It will be 
found that the latter will be perfectly fresh after the 
former have faded. The reason is, that in the nar- 
row-necked jar the flowers have no access to the 
water except through the ends of their shoots, and 
are surrounded with a very dry air ; while, in the flat 
dish, they are able to absorb abundant water, a large 
part of their surface being in contact with it, and 
are, moreover, surrounded by air incessantly moist- 
ened by the vapor which continually rises from the 
shallow dish. 

To remedy this evil, N. Warp, an amateur cuilti- 
vator of London constructed portable green-houses, 
or glazed cases, and by this means, in his drawing- 
room, was enabled to carry the cultivation of plants, 


even rare ones, and those of difficult growth, to an 
amazing state of perfection. These cases are called 


Wardian Cases, in compliment to the inventor, and 
are made of various styles according to taste or 
We give engravings of two styles. 


means. 











WARDIAN CASE. 

The object of these cases is to secure & moist 

atmosphere for the plants, independent of the room. 

They are therefore tightly-glazed, so as to prevent 

the escape of moisture into the room, and thus, any 

any desirable amount of moisture is secured, and all 
dust excluded. 











ORNAMENTAL WARDIAN CASE, 


We have known plants that have been kept in these 
cases for more than a year in good health and con- 
dition with but one supply of water. The heat of 
the room in which the case stands produces evapo- 
ration during the day time, and during night conden- 
sation takes place, and the moisture is returned to 
the soil. As the cases, however, are not entirely 





air-tight, a slow but coustant loss of moisture occurs. 
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Youth’s Department. 

The present publisher, in taking possession of his 
old and favorite journal, found among a pile of accu- 
mulated papers, the following note or postscript at 
the bottom of a letter: 

“T want to ask you, Mr. Editor, why you don’t put 
a Youth's Department in your paper, as you used to 
do; I always liked to read it. Father sometimes us- 
ed to complain that we soiled his papers that he wish- 
ed to keep; but mother said the children got fifty 
cents worth of good by reading them, so that if fa- 
ther had to take another copy to keep, there was 
nothing lost.” * Grorce F . 

The father of the writer of this, sends us a good 
club every year; and at the bottom of the letter con- 
taining the list and money, the above note was made 
by the son, George. Now, in answer to the above, 
we have nothing to say, only that we suppose the for- 
mer managers of the Farver thought they could fill 
the journal with matter of more general interest. 
Perhaps in this they were not correct. 
Youth, even giving them a taste for reading, is a work 
of no small importance, though the matter they read, 
may not be as instructive as could be desired. 

On first taking charge of the Genesre Farmer, in 
January, 1850, we wrote as follows: “We shall en- 
deavor particularly to improve our Youtn’s Drrart- 





Teaching 


MENT. We shall endeavor to interest, and while in- 
teresting, instruct the Yourn. 

“Parents should teach their children to love and 
practice gardening. It will learn them system and 
order, patience and hope; it will give strength to the 
body and the mind; it will improve the head and the 
heart. It will teach them self-reliance—that success 
is the reward of industry and perseverance, while fail- 
ure is the result of negligence. It will teach them to 

‘Look from: Nature up to Nature's God.’ 
What affords pleasure like visiting the scene of our 
childhood, and there beholding, growing in majesty 
and pride, the trees we planted in our childish glee. 
What music so sweet as the shouting of the tempest 
in their lofty tops.” 

What we then wrote of the importance of garden- 
ing for children, was true then, and is equally true 
now. So, unless we hear some dissenting voioes 
among the older members of the great GenrsEE Far- 
mer Companyy, we shall commence and continue a 
Youth's Department. We shall not fill up this page 
with childish or wonderful stories, but shall give such 
information as will be at once instructive and enter- 


———————— 


— 


taining. As this matter was only called to our at 
tention by the above hint, a few hours before Boing , 
to press, we are unable to devote much time to the 
Youth this month, and we will only give a hint t) 
boys, as to one way of showing their ingenuity, and 
making themselves useful in the construction of 
GARDEN SEATS 

In cities, where people have no gardens, they and 
the friends who may call on them to spend an how 
sociably with them, have to spend their time in thy 
parlor or sitting-room, no matter how warm the 
weather may be. In the country, at noon, or in fhe 
evening, the farmer and his family are seen reclining 
under the shade of spreading trees. The parlor 
deserted, and all enjoy the cool of the evening in th 








open air. To be sure, some farmers would have dif 
ficulty in finding shade around their houses, but thes 
are not the men you should imitate. 
nothing prettier or more con- 
venient to sit in the garden, 
or on the grass around the 
house, than Rustic Garden 
Seats. They can be made 
by an ingenious boy out of 





sticks from the woods, with 
the bark on. 
plan of what you will need, 


By forming a 


you can select sticks of about 
the right form, saw them to fit, 
and nail them together. In 
some cases, willow can be used for binding the parts 
together. For the bottom, split sticks may be used 
laying the flat sides down, and if )ou wish to make 
the seat quite ornamental, every other stick may bt 
peeled of its bark. We give plans of two seats, one 
formed by the side of a stump or tree—the tree form 
ing the back, and the other in the form of a-chait. 





We hope the boys will try their hands at this work 
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Editor's Table. 


To tHE Patrons OF THE GENESEE FarmMER.—The 
undersigned has sold the Genesee Farmer to Mr. James 
Vick, Jr., late proprietor of the Horticulturist, and some 


years associated with the writer in conducting this journal. 
Mr. Y. is an experienced and successful publisher, as weli 
as a practical printer; and while the undersigned will 
continue to write Tor its pages as heretofore, the patrons of 
this old reliable work will gain much by this accession of 
skill and strength, to be extended to every department and 
interest connected with rural affairs. 
DANIEL LEE. 
Tur above announcement will inform all the friends of 
the Farmer, old and new, that the subscriber has again 
returned to his old and well-loved work. From 1849 to 
1854, I had almost entire control of the Genreser FaaMer, 
and under my management its circulation rapidly increas- 
ed, and it became the most popular agricultural journal in 
the country—numbering on its books 40,000 good paying 
subscribers. Since the Farmer has been controlled by 
others, the circulation has decreased. I now returia to the 
work, determined to make the GengsEE FARMER second 
to no agricultural journal in the world, and expecting it to 
receive the support from the intelligent farmers of the 
country that it shall merit—namely, a circulation of 50,000. 
Let all the old friends of the Farmer now engage in the 
work inearnest. Send in communications—important and 
interesting facts. A good list of subscribers, enclosed in 
a letter, with the money, is quite an interesting matter. 
JAMES VICK, Jr. 


a> ¢ = 


Tne Season anp THE Crops.—The year 1855 will 
long be remembered in many parts of the United States 
for its extraordinary fruitfulness. Since the summer of 
1825, when Governor Ciinron broke ground in Ohio, for 
making its first State canal, we have had occasions fre- 
quently to travel through that large and excellent farming 
Commonwealth, and never before have we seen the crops, 
The 
Hessian fly and wheat fly have done some injury, but not, 
we apprehend, to any general and serious extent. In 
western Pennsylvania, and especially in Westmoreland 
county, where this article is written, wheat is remark- 
ably good ; some fields that are just cut, and the grain in 
shock are estimated at forty bushels per acre. All the 
farms of this character, visited by the writer, have a lime- 
stone soil. 


taken as a whole, so abundant as they now are. 


In some places, wheat, oats, and grass are so 
luxuriant in growth as to be badly down, flat upon the 
ground, or “lodged.” 

In 1845, the potatoe disease first began to be seriously 
felt in this country ; and from that year to the present we 
have never seen potato plants look so healthy and vigorous 
—abounding in blossoms, and every promise of sound tu- 
bers and vines, as well as an abundant yield. One can 
hardly imagine a greater blessing in the food for the mil- 
lion, than the ability to raise a full supply of edible pota- 
toes in future at a cheap rate. 





The corn crop is not forward, but the reverse ; it’ has 
however the right color, and the weather is everything that 
the corn-grower can ask to push this great staple forward 
to its ultimate maturity, and a glorious harvest. In some 
places streams have overflown their banks and damaged 
large fields of corn, planted on low bottoms. 
fortunes, though serious losses to a few, will not affect the 


These mis- 
aggregate crop to an appreciable degree. More corn and 
wheat, by many millions of bushels, will be gathered this 
year than ever before in this Republic. 

Nor have the producers of butter and cheese been less 
favored by timely rains and first-rate pasturage. A more 
perfect contrast, viewed in connection with the drouth and 
general lack of grass last yeay, can hardly be imagined. 
Then cows and other stock were nearly starved, and often 
lacked water as well as food. Now there is a plenty for 
all beasts, and there soon will be for the poor and rich 
Thankfal- 
ness of heart well becomes a Christian people for whom 


alike, through the great mercy of Providence. 


Heaven has done so much by sending the early and the lat- 
ter rain. 

The market price of grain the coming fall and winter, 
will depend much upon the foreign demand for our surplus 
bread stuffs. If Europe wants any unusual quantity from 
us, prices in this country will be most remunerative to the 
In any event, prices will not fall very low before 
another fall harvest, for there is no surplus in the country. 


farmer. 


Agriculture was never more prosperous than it now is, and 
long may it continue to bless both producer and consumer. 

Families that have been paying a dollar and a half a 
bushel for potatoes, may well rejoice to get a bushel at 
one-fourth the money ; and oats that have been selling at 
sixty cents, are now being contracted in the interior at 
twenty cents a bushel. Hay has fallen from twenty to five 
dollars a ton; and wheat from two and a half dollars a 
bushel to half that sum. This vast surplus will secure a 
large increase of freight to all river, lake, canal, and rail- 
road companies, who, together, have so much capital in- 
Our 
inland commerce, immense as it is, depends mainly on till- 


vested in the carrying trade of the United States. 


age and husbandry for its support; while our foreign 
commerce and the whole mercantile and manufacturing 
interests look to the soil and its fruits for their wealth and 
power. Acriculture feeds all, clothes all, and otherwise 


sustains all. 





TRAVEL.—IF a 
farmer can have his choice in the matter, he will find that 
the best country to live in which has lime enough in the 
soil and sub-soil to make hard spring and well-water, and 
at the same time sufficiently uneven in its surface for all 


AGRICULTURAL SUGGESTIONS FROM 


surface water to run off, and never stagnate any where. 
In Pennsylvania, west of the mountains, there is a pretty 
large area of this character—a region that naturally pro- 
duces excellent wheat, clover, barley, oats, timothy, and 
root crops ; where agues and fevers are much less frequent 
than in the Genesee Valley, and other lake districts of 
Western New York. Rich lands, good health, and good 
markets are rarely found together; but in the coal region 
above Pittsburg, on the Monongahela and its tributaries 
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these advantages exist in an uncommon degree. The work- | somewhat on this point, we made an examination Of twelry §: 
ing of coal and iron deposits creates a reliable home mar- | fields on the last afternoon of the storm, all Within sere, of ti 
ket of equal certainty and value. This market is improv- | miles of the city. In two of the twelve we could find no folle 
ing from year to year, and adds largely to the value of| grown wheat. Of 20 ears taken promiscuously from each ons 
farming lands. The farms and wild grazing lands in the | of the other ten fields, from four to six were « gro a4 
mountain districts from the Hudson River to the Mississippi, } some very badly, and others just started. How wid. Cana 
in Western Tennessee, have local advantages not yet duly | spread has been this storm, and how great the injury, we ed 
appreciated wherever coal, iron, copper, lead, or gold is | cannot now say. Since the clearing up of the storm (yee. se 
found in a workable state. The gold mines in Upper | terday,) farmers look more cheerful and talk more encour Cana 
Georgia have been sufficiently rich to induce Congress to | agingly. — 
establish a U. S. Mint there for coining the precious metal. July 28th.—After one fair day, we are again visited with Rho 
Granite soils, or rocks rich in gold, are generally quite ste- | heavy showers, and the worst fears of farmers may yet be — 
rile for agricultural purposes ; yet as all Jaborers, and oth- | realized. There is much grass and clover cut, and lying New 
ers in such places must eat, they create a first rate market | in the fields, blackened and rotting. a a 
for all that an industrious cultivator can produce. It is $$ we 
on this principle that farming in California has paid better} Trnts ror AGRICULTURAL Fairs.—We call the atte. Virg 
than mining ; and our observations in Pennsylvania, Mary- | tion of officers of Agricultural Societies to the advertise. ror 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee, (all of} ment of Tents, by E. C. Witt1ams. Mr. W. has beauti- _ 
which abound in coal,) lead us to believe that in each, skil- | ful new Tents, which he will sell to Agricultural Societia | Pent 
ful farming pays better than digging into the earth for any | or rent for their fall exhibitions. The officers of our State - 
mineral. In all these States, cheap grazing lands still | Society, and all who have dealt with Mr. Wirtiaws, hare Ame 
abound ; and fortunes can be made by raising cattle, horses, | been highly gratified with the manner in which he serve = 
mules, sheep and wool, hogs,and by making butter and| them. In fact he is one of those foolish kind of men who 
cheese. would rather suffer wrong than do wrong, and consequent. 

Before railroads penetrated the Allegany Mountains, in| ly just the kind of a man to deal with. In cases when T 
almost every State through which they extend, there was | County Societies have not permanent buildings for thei B. J 
some difficulty in getting produce to distant markets; but | exhibitions, one of these tents should be secured by al MEI 
now, where the home ;market fails, any surplus is easily | means. : inte 
sent to any of the Atlantic cities. Mules sell high in all a oe i The 
the planting States, from Delaware to Texas, and the} VENTILATING STRAW aND Hay Stacks.—The editor of and 
breeding and rearing of them can be carried on in a moun- the Country Gentleman says the British farmers haves ries 
tainous region, where any desirable quantity of grass for | method of ventilating their barley, oat and hay stacks whic wor 
pasturage and hay may be grown for less than a dollar an} we may adopt this year with advantage ; and in stacking nes 
acre. If “all flesh is grass,” as it certainly is, then grass, | corn-stalks it would be always beneficial. “ They filla large exp 
where pure springs and rivulets abound, is certainly an im- | bag, say 3} feet high, and 20 inches in diameter, with stray tha 
portant element of rural wealth. There are many young | and place it vertieally in the centre of the stack, putting thit 
men of energy and laudable ambition, who have not the | the barley, or oats, or hay, whichever it may happen tobe, ent 
means to purchase and pay for old or improved farms, and | round it. As the stack rises, they lift the sack ; and so on the 
yet they would gladly make a few thousand dollars by| tothe top. In this way there is a chimney formed in the 
rearing stock on cheap lands which they could buy for a| centre of the rick or bay, into which the steam and gases ( 
song. Every part of the United States has its advantages | generated, find their way and escape readily. pre 
and disadvantages. Poor men should not attempt to be- ee for 
come landholders, except on a small scale, when land is off 

mw : ‘+7 To Ratse Earty Potators in tHe Garpen.—Plant | 
dear; but where it is very cheap, such is the rapid increase ; } bu 
: : : as early as possible—just as soon as the ground ean be a 
of population, and the extension of inland trade and com- n S : s cir 
merce, that any land that will make “flesh,” will soon worked. Plant in rows quite thick—eay the rows one foot 
double and quadruple in value, in the possession of one who Spm, and Go potatoes sown ates inches apart in thom on 
has either industry in his hands, or brains in his head. As seon as the potatoes are fit for use, dig every alert su 
? row, and lay the tops between the rows that are left, cor- | 
Wer Harvest—Grown Wueat.—The harvest this —y i _guaretoapeayel -pepaltivas, aoe om M. 
: will give an excellent crop. The early June is a good pe- | 
sensi is unusually late; and up to the 19th of July, but tatu, but the gardners here have a kind they call the Man- 
very little wheat was cut. Just as the farmers were about ly ; it is small, but ripens earlier than the its 
to put their whole strength into the harvest field, it com- 
menced raining, and rained powerfully and almost inces- —aee 
santly for eight days—from the evening of the 19th,to the} Rurat ANnNuaL anp Horvicutturat DirecToRy.— h 
evening of the 26th of July. During a good portion of| By an advertisement in this number, it will be seen that we cs 
this time it has been very warm, and the consequence is| are about to publish a little book with this title for the ben- an 
that much of the wheat has “grown.” The amount of the | efit of all tree planters and cultivators of fruit. It will be pa 
injury cannot now be estimated. Many farmers think fully | just the book that buyers and growers of fruit trees should M 
one-half is badly grown. Wishing to satisfy ourselves| have. Send in your orders, of 
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Srare Fans For 1855 —The Agricultural Societies 
of the different States will hold their annual Fairs at the 
following places, on the days named : 















Vermont. ....-- ; See September 11 to 13. 
New Hampshire... .......-.------------ September 12 to 14. 
Califormia,.........- Sacramento City... .September. 

Canada East.....-..-. Sherbrooke .._..... September 11 to 14, 
ewe WOR cennsaces* IE October 2 to 5. 

i Rie chekes Columbus ........- September 18 to 81. 
Connecticut .. le October 9 to 11. 
Maryland ..........-. Saltimere_....... October 30. 

Canada West........- OCobwrg ....<.-.... October 9 to 12. 
Indiana......-- ..-Indianapolis. . -October 17 to 19. 
Dee cen sead _.Fairfield ..... ..October 10. 

Rhode Island........- Providence__......September 11 to 15. 
Rhode Island Horse and Cattle, Providence, September 11 to 15. 
OS Sa ee October 9 to 12. 

New Jersey.....---.-Camden........... October 19 to 21. 
Kentucky --..--.----- ..-September 25 to 28, 


.-October 16 to 18. 


North Carolina 
.--September 80 to 13. 


Georgia....--.-.--.-./ 





Virginia ........-.... Wheeling........- September 27, 28. 
WHE cnsccksunnees Richmond ........ 

ee Re aa October 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
Alabama -.--Montgomery ....- October 23 to 26. 

East Tennessee ...... London .......... October 23, 24, 25. 
8 Ee Camden _....... September 19, 29, 11. 
Peonsylvania_._..... Harrisburgh .....September 25 to 28. 
Tennessee ............ Nashvilfe........ First week in October. 










ee Boonville .......October 2, 3, 4 and 5. 


American Iustitute.._.Crystal Palace, N. ¥., October 2. 
Philadelphia S ciety for the promotion of Agriculture—Philadel- 
phia, at Poweiton, September 12, 13, 14. 


eo — 


Tue Revations or CuHeMistryY To AGRICULTURE—J. 
B. Lawes ano Justus Von Liespic.—The GeNneskeE Far- 
MER first called the attention of American farmers to the 
interesting and extensive experiments of Mr. Lawes. 
The results of these experiments, in the opinion of Mr. L. 
and everybody else, were in direct opposition to the theo- 
ries taught by Liesic. M. Ligsia has written a small 
work, in which, without at all calling in question the full- 
ness and correctness of the experiments, says—‘“ All the 
experiments of Lawes prove precisely the contrary of 
that which, in his opinion, they should prove.” Inthis we 
think M. Liesia mistaken. 
entitled to careful consideration, and we intend to give 


His opinions, however, are 


them a thorough and careful review. 
a ee 

Genesee Farmer Premiums.—The following are the 
premiums awarded the friends of the GeneseE FARMER 
for their exertions in obtaining subscribers, as previously 
offered. We are much indebted, not only to these friends, 
but to all who have so generously aided us in extending the 
circulation and usefulness of our journal: 

Ist. For the greatest number of subscribers obtained by 
one individual—to James Lirrce, Seneca, C. W., for 265 
subscribers, $50. 

2d. For the second largest list—to I. W. Briaas, West 
Macedon, $40. 

3d. W. I. Stoan, Fredericksburg, $30. 

4th. A.J. Cutbpertson, North Pelham, $25. 

5th. S. B. Srepmay, Grand Rapids, Michigan, $10. 

$$ $—a> ¢ a 

Ho«s.—In selecting hogs, get short noses, small ears, 
short legs, and fine, short, curly, white fur. ‘They will fat- 
ten easier ; and when fattened, the pork is white, tender, 
and good. The Byfield, Berkshire, and China, and some 
others, are good; and mixtures of them are very good. 
The China fattens easy, but is too small-limbed for profit. 
Mix this kind with those of large frame, and they partake 
of the properties of both.— Ohio Farmer. 





Ittinoris Annuat Stare Farr.—The Third Annual 
State Fair, for the State of Ilinois, is to be held at Chica- 
go, during the second. week of October, 1855—Exhibition 
days, 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th—Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday. 
Hon. David J. Baker, of this city, has been selected as 
the orator on that occas‘on. 
The following are the general arrangements : 
Articles will be received from the Ist to the 9th of Octo- 
ber, inclusive, till 12 o’clock precisely. At that hour the 
Entry Office will be closed. 

Examination by the judges of articles exhibited, Octo- 
ber 10th and 11th. 

General exhibition for the public, October 9th, 10th, 11th 
and 12th. 

General sale day, Friday, October 12th. 

The address will be delivered on Thursday afternoon, the 
11th of October, at 3 o'clock, precisely. 





Cotsy’s WitLow Pretine Macuine.—George J. Col- 
by, of Jonesville, Vermont, called on us a few days since, 
with a model of the machine which he has invented for 
peeling basket willow. It is a very ingenious and simple 
affair—costs about $100, and will do the work of forty men 
and boys. Mr, C. has been on a tour in the West to find 
land on which to raise willows. He expects to locate on 
the Wisconsin river, near Portage city. We recommend 
his machine to the attention of the public.—Ohio Farmer. 





Reaping Macuines.—We have been informed by a 
manufacturer of agricultural implements, one who is ex- 
cellent authority, that between fifteen and sixteen thousand 
reaping machines will be manufactured and sold this year 
in our country. The demand is so great that manufactur- 
ers cannot make them fast enough for their orders. ‘This 
affords evidence of agricultural prosperity, as the cost of 
these macliines will amount to nearly two millions of dol- 
lars. Our farmers exhibit wisdom in using and patroniz- 
ing machinery. A reaping machine will save the price of 
itself in one season.—Neientific American. 


Se 


TRIAL OF Mowers 1n New Jersey.—At the recent 
trial of Mowing Machines, under the auspices of the New 
Jersey State Agricultural Society, there were eight ma- 
chines entered for competition. “ The machines,” says the 
Monmouth Farmer, “ all worked admirably, cutting beau- 
tiful swaths, and leveling the grass with surprising rapidi- 
ty.” The first premium was awarded to Manny’s Reaper 
and Mower, the second to Allen’s Improved’ Keaper and 
Mower, and the third to Deitz and Dunham's iicaper and 
Mower. 

$< ¢ 


Tue Canadian Government, at the earnest solicitation of 
the township and lower county members, has appropriated 
the sum of £5000 for the purchase of seed wheat to dis- 
tribute among the destitute settlements. 

———— 

7a3~ An excellent method for keeping tomato vines from 
falling to the ground, is to place a thick layer of rye straw 
under them. 

SS 

Woop anp Srone.—A cord of wood is 128 solid feet. 

A perch of stone is 25 cubic feet, piled, or 22 ina wall. 
— or 

Lanp Measure.—Six hundred and forty acres is a 
mile ; a cubit is 2 feet ; a fathom 6 feet; a palm 3 inches; 
a span 11 inches. 


or” 


Som.—Ten inches depth of soil on an acre will weigh 
1000 tons. 
em 
Tus recent rains have inundated the flats on the Mo- 
hawk river, so as, in some places, to cover the railroad 





track. 
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Notices of Neto Books, Periodicals, &e. 


Tue Rappit Fancrer: A treatise on the Breeding, Rearing, Feed- 
ing, and General Management of Rabbits; by C. N. Bement, 
Author of the “American Poulterer’s Companion. 


This is one of Saxton’s Rural Hand Books, just pub- 
lished. It is very neatly gotup. We may make an extract 
or two next menth. 


0 


Enquiries and Anstoers. 


Is the period of ripening of fruits affected by soil or location, 
independent of climate or temperature? A neighbor of mine pur- 
chased some few years since a variety of Dwarf Pear Trees, which 
have borne for two years, and the Easter Beurre, which is said to 
be a long-keeping fruit, invariably ripens soon after the Virgalieu, 
or late in antumn.. The trees were purchased in Rochester, and I 
presume were true to name, answering the description of that fruit 
fully, except the time of maturing. How will you account forit? 

The blight has been very fatal to many pear trees in this region 
the present season. The Onondaga and Glout Morceau have been 
wholly. destroyed on my grounds, while other varieties standing 
near them, are entirely unaffected as yet. Are they usually more 
subject to the disease than other varieties, or is the disease inherent 
in the pear, and it will ultimately destroy it? 

The app!e and quince are also much affected, but evidently from 
other causes, not internal like the pear, but I have no doubt from 
insects. Those trees which blossomed and are bearing fruit, have 
more than half their fruit spurs affected, while those trees which 
did not blossom are entirely free from it. Is it not therefore evi- 
dent that the flowers were attacked by some insect, and the fruit 
and limb poisoned ? 

2. Will the varieties of the pea mix and change if planted near 
eachother? And isit necessary that those designed for seed should 
hang on the vines until dry, or may they be gathered green and 
driedin the pod? E, LerringwetL—Aurora, Cayuga Co. 

1. Soil and location will hasten or retard the ripening of 
fruit, but,] we can hardly think, would produce as much 
difference as you observe. 

2. Varieties will mix. Peas, for seed, should be permit- 
ted to remain on the vines until nearly ripe. If a few are 
needed only for table use, select the best pods, and pick by 
hand. If for field culture, pull up the vines and let them 
dry inthe sun. Then they may be stored in the barn, or 
threshed at once. 





You will confer a favor upon many of your readers if you will 
tell them, as near as you can, the increase of sheep in the United 
States for the past five years. Supposing the 30 per cent. duty on 
imported wool te be repealed, what effect would it have upon the 
price of domestic fleece? Can the farmers of the Eastern and West- 
ern States, supposing wool to come in duty free, successfully com- 
pete with the wool-growers of Australia and Cape of Good Hope, 
where the land is worth but little for cultivation, with a warm cli- 
mate, and where sheep live upon grass all the year, attended by 
sheep herds? A Susscniser—Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

There has. been no increase of any account in the num- 
ber of sheep during the past five years, owing to 
the short-sighted policy of many who kill off their 
flocks if their pelts will bring a good price in the fall. 
There is no competition now to fear from Australia. 
There might be an immense quantity of wool brought from 
Buenos Ayres, but the unsettled state of the country is an 


ee 


———— 
In the last number of the Genesee Farwer I saw an engray 


and recommendation of Steadman's Grain and Grass Seed Head, 
and Harvester. I am much pleased with it on paper, and perk 


would be more so in the field. 

I wish to learn through your very useful paper, the general aye. 
rage of seed gathered from an acre of clover, timothy, and Orchar, 
grass. 

Your invaluable paper is attracting attention in this country, ang 
must be very beneficial to our agricultural interest and Prosperity 
J. S. Scoprr—Cave Mill Retreat, Warren Co., Ky. 


Will some one familiar with the average yield of clover 
timothy, and orehard grass seed per acre, at this time, ap. 
swer the above inquiry ? 

I saw some account last season of a Potato Digging Machin 
invented somewhere in New Hampshire, I believe. Can yoy gine 
me any information in regard to it,—its operation, and where it 
can be had? W.—Greece, N. Y. 

We cannot. Perhaps some of our readers can give the 
desired information. 

—n 

If you or any of your subscribers can inform me of the time of 
gathering and planting the seed of Pine and Hemlock, they + 
confer a great favor. B. H. AGENnAcH—Mt. Pleasant, Jowa. * 











ADVERTISEMENTS 
To secure insertion in the FARMER, must be init a8 early ag the 
10th of the previous"month, and be of such a character as toy 
of interest to farmers, Terms—Two Dollars for every hundn 
| words, each insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. 


| ROCHESTER COMMERCIAL NURSE 


\ TE take pleasure in informing the public that we are still rais. 
ing Fruit and ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE Vives, Ore 
RANTS, STRAWBERRIES, Xe. &c., in great quantities. 
We call especial attention to our 
Cuerry Stocks, for Nurserymen. 
APPLE -™ sa 
PLUM * which won't have the knots. 
ANGERS Quincg, &c. &c., and to the 
NEW SEEDLING STRAWBERRY HOOKER. 


This splendid fruit combines all the requisites of a first clam 
Strawberry in one variety, a thing not heretofore accomplished. 
Very large size ; 
Beautiful shining dark color; 
Unequaled excellence of davor ; 
Great productiveness and vigor; 
A perfect flower, requiring no fertilizing. 
Price $1 50 per dozen; $5 per 100. 
BISSELL & HOOKER. 


East Avenue, corner Goodman 8t. 








August 1, 1855. 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 
ERUVIAM GUANO No. 1, with Government weight and brant 
upon each bag. Price $53 per ton of 2,000 Ibs. 

PERUVIAN GuANO No. 1, taken from the lower part of the cargo, 
a little damp, with above brand upon each bag. Price $43 per ton 
of 2,000 Ibs. 

As the latter article is sold by some retail dealers for the best 
quality, be particular to observe that the damp Guano bas the fig 
ure 2 under the weight mark. For sale by 

ANTOINE LONGETT, 
34 Cliff St., corner of Fulton, New York. 


August 1—3t. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
HE subscriber is prepared to furnish any quantity of Straw 
berry plants for this season’s planting, ard at the following 
rates, packed and delivered at the Express office, at Rochester, or 
will send as may“he otherwise ordered. 
Hc vey’s Seedling, 6s per 1000. 
Burr’s New Pine, 63 per 1000. 
Early Searlet, 4s per 1000. 
The season has been so fine for their growth that there can be 
but little danger in transplanting. 
Address me at Penfield, Mouroe county, N. Y., with funds ia 
closed. GEORGE D. SOUTIWORTH. 





effectual bar to supplies of any amount from that quarter. 


August 1, 1855. 
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ae UNITED STATES 
TENT AND FLAG MANUFACTORY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





FOR SALE OR RENT. 





HE subscriber having been honored with orders for Tents and 

Flags from most of the States of the Union, and also from 
several points in Canada West, would remind his old friends and 
patrons that he has materially extended his operations, and that he 
now keeps constantly on hand a large assortment of Tents and 
Flags of every description, adapted for 

AGRICULTURAL FAIRS, MILITARY ENCAMPMENTS, 
Camp Meetings, Conferences, Excursions, Public or Private Pic- 

nic and Fishing Parties, Political Gatherings, Exhibi- 

tions, Parties on Tours of Survey or Engineer- 
ing, &a, &c., which he will rent on 
liberal terms. 
He hasa large number of Tents suitable for 

CONFERENCES, AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, &c. &c., 
Of each the following sizes :—100 feet diameter; 80 feet do.; 70 
feet do.; 60 feet do.; 50 feet do.; and 80 feet by 110; 60 by 90; 50 
by 80. Also for 
CAMP MEETING AND MILITARY TENTS—24 feet by 30; 16 by 

24; 12 by 17; 9 by 12. 

These tents are of his own manufacture, of the very best mate- 
rial, and are every way desirable. When parties renting tents de 
sire it, acompetent person will be sent to erect and take charge of 
them. 

The light and portable, yet durable character of the Tents man- 
ufactured at this establishment, render them an article of unusual 
economy and comfort in all cases where shelter or protection from 
the elements may be desirable while temporarily sojourning for 
business or pleasure. 

He has furnished Tents to the Agricultural Societies of New 
York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, 
Canada, and to many other Agricultural and other Associations, 
and can therefore with confidence refer those who are about pur- 
chasing or renting Tents, to any of the officers of these Associa- 
tions as to the character of his work and fairness of his dealings. 


TENTS AND FLAGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION MADE TO 
ORDER. 


Having on hand the largest assortment of Tents on the Continent, 
he can fill orders for any uumber on short notice. 

(3 All orders by Mail will meet with prompt attention. 

E. C. WILLIAMS, Rochester, N. Y. 

N. B.—A large assortment of Tent and Sail Duck constantly on 
hand and for sale. Aug. 1. 

FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
WAREHOUSE No. 189 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
HESE celebrated Scales are still manufactured by the original 
inventors. By the enlargement of their work, and the intro- 
duction of improved machinery, these Scales are now furnished at 
greatly reduced prices. We have recently added to our stock a 
full assortment of fine Gold and Druggist's Scales, Spring Balan- 
ces, Patent Beams, Weights, &c., and now offer at wholesale and 
retail the most complete assortment of weighing apparatus to be 
found in the United States. 

We have a new and convenient article which we denominate the 
Family Scale, it being particularly adapted to the wants of farmers 
and all housekeepers. 

Hay and Coal Scales set in any part of the country by experien- 
ced workmen. 
| {Orders and letters of inquiry by mail, will receive prompt atten- 
tion. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
yy August 1, 1855—St. 189 Broadway, New York. 











RAIN AND SEWERAGE PIPE MACHINE. & 
DRAINAGE AMP RNOCRS PATENT. - 
Y this Machine, Drainage and Sewerage Pipes of all descrip 
tions, as well as perforated and other Bricks, Flooring Tiles 
&c., are molded with the greatest facility and precision. 

A man and three boys can turn out from 5,000 to 10,000 feet of 
pipes per day, according to sizes; and if worked by horse, steam 
or water power, a proportionate increase will be obtained. 

This Machine is in extensive operation in England, where, in 
addition to the testimony of numerous Tile Makers, as well as that 
of some of the first Machinists of the day, the following Prizes 
have been awarded to it: 

By the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, at ite annual 

meeting, 1845, as the first Tile Machine with a con- 


EEN ALLE ALTE £500 
By the same Society, the following year, as the best 
Machine of the day,...........6.0..c00e sa dennmyeahl 1000 
By the Lancashire Agricultuzal Society, at its annual 
I, Be cn cntteathintinaciineistd dhale ciated Silver Medal. 
By the Highland Agricultural Society, at its annual 
meeting in 1846, as the best Machine, ...........-.. 600 


At the meeting of the New York State Agricultural Society, at 
Saratoga (1853), a Working Model of this Machine was awarded 
the SILVER MEDAL AND DIPLOMA; and at the Fall Exhibi- 
tions the same year of Lower and Upper Canada, held respectively 
at Montreal and Hamilton, the same Model was awarded a DIPLO- 
MA FROM EACH SOCIETY. It was awarded the FIRST PRIZE 
AND DIPLOMA at the recent Exhibition in London, C. W. 

The price of the Machine is £50 (half cash and remainder at six 
months), with five Dies for Pipes. Brick and other Dies at a mod- 
erate charge. 

THE PATENTEE GUARANTEES THE EFFECTIVE 
WORKING OF THE MACHINE. 23 
(#7 All orders to be addressed to 
JOHN H. CHARNOCK, 
Prainage Engineer, Hamilton, C. W., the Patentee. 
January 1, 1855.—tf 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
(AUTUMN OF 1855.) 
UR new wholesale Catalogue or Trade List for the Autumn of 
1855, is ready, and will be sent gratis to all who enclose a 
stamp. 

The stock now on the ground is of the finest description, and by 
far the largest that has ever been offered in this country. 

Nurserymen, Dealers, and Planters can be supplied on very ad- 
vantageous terme, and they will find it to their interest to consult 
our list and examine stock before purchasing. 

Our arrangements for packing and shipping are so complete that 
we can forward packeges to the most remote parts of the United 
States and Canada with safety. 

Any of the following Catalogues will be sent to all who apply, 
and enclose a stamp for each : 





No.1. A Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No.2. A Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, &c., &e. 

No. 3. A Catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, Petunias, and select 


new Green House and Bedding Plants, published every spring. 
{,No. 4. A Wholesale Priced Catalogue for Nurserymen and 
Dealers. 
No. 5. A Supplemental Catalogue of Fruits—containing prices 
of Fruit Trees for 1854 and 1855, and lists of New Varieties. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
August 1—2t. Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 
PROFITABLE AND HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


HE subscriber is desirous of having an agent to each count 

and town of the Union. A capital of from $5 to $10 only will 
be required,,and anything like an efficient, energetic man can make 
from three to five dollars per day ;—indeed, some of the Agents 
now employed are realizing twice that sum. Every information 
will be given by addressing, (postage paid,) 

WM. A. KINSLER, 
August 1, 1855. Box 1228, Philadelphia, Pa., Post Office. 


MANSFIELD'S IMPROVED PATENT 
CLOVER HULLING AND CLEANING MACHINES. 
HESE Machines obtained the first Premiums at three successive 
Ohio State Fairs; also at the World's Fair, New York, and 
never failed to take the first premium wherever exhibited. 
It -hulls and cleans from 25 to 50 bushels per day. 
Manufactured and for sale by 
Price $100. M. H. MANSFIELD. 
Ashland, Ohio, August 1, 1855—St. 


PEACH TREES. 
HAVE on hand, ready for delivery the coming fall, 6,000 Peach 
Trees, extra sizes, of the principal best varieties. For sale by 
the hundred, or in smaller quantities. Address the subscriber, 
CHARLES W. SEELYE, 
Box 455, Rochester, N. y. 





Aug. 1—38t. 
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GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES: | 
A. FROST & CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y,, 


OLICIT the attention of amateurs, orchardista, nurserymen, ané | 
others about to plant, to their extensive stock of well-grown 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c. &c. 

The Nurseries are now very extensive, and embrace one of the 
largest and tinest coilections in the country, and their stock is far | 

superior tw any that they have before offered. It is partly com- 
prised in the tollowing: 

Standard Fruit T'rees.—Apple trees, eighty varieties; Pear trees, 
one hundred varieties; Cherry trees, sixty varieties; Plum trees, 
forty varieties; Peach trees, thirty varieties; Nectarine, six varie 
ties; Apricot, six varieties; "and other kinds, comprising every sort | 
of merit. 

Dwarf and Pyramid Fruit Trees, of every description, for culti 
vation in orchards and gardens, have received particular attention. 
They embrace the following kinds, and comprise nearly the same 
number of sorts as are grown for standards : 

Pears upon the best European Quince stocks. 

Apples upon Paradise and Doucain stocks, 

Caerries upon Cerasus Mahaleb stocks. 

Small Fruits, as Currants, eighteen varieties ; Gooseberries, sixty 
varieties ; Grapes, Native and Foreign, twenty-five varieties; Rasp- 
berries, six varieties; Strawberries, twenty varieties; and other 
miscellaneous fruits, as well as esculent roots, in variety. 

Deciduous and Evergreen Trees, for lawns, parks, streets, &c. 

Evergreen and Deciduous Shrubs, in great variety, including four 
hund:eti sorts of Roses. 

Hedge Plants—luckthorn, Osage Orange and Privet; and for 
screens and avenues, American Arbor Vite (White Cedar), Nor- 
way Spruce, &c. 

Herbaceous Plants.—A very select and extensive assortment. 

Green-house and Bedding Plants, of every description. 

All articles are put up in the most superior manner, so that plants, 
&c., may be sent thousands of miles and reach their destination in 
perfect safety. 

Parties giving their orders may rely on receiving the best and 
Most prompt attention, so that perfect satisfaction may be given 
the purchaser, 

The following descriptive Catalogues, containing prices, are pub- 
lished for gratuitous distribution, and will be mailed upon every 
Application; but correspondents are expected to enclose a one cent 
postage stamp for each Caialogue wanted, as it is necessary that 
the postage should be prepaid : 

No. 1. Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits for 1854-5. 

No, 2. Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
for 1854-5. 

». 5. Wholesale Catalogue or Trade List, just published for the 
fall of 1854 and spring of 18: 55, » comp ri sing Fy uits, » Rvemgeeenn, De- 
ciduous Trees, ¢ : 

_ Oe ‘tobe p i. 












WM H. LOOMIS, 

HOLESALE and Retail dealer in Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 

Piants and Shrubs, of all the leading and most popular va- 

rieties. Standard and dwarf trees of Apples, Pears, Plums, Peach- 
es, Cherries, &c., all vigorous, stockey and well formed, 

Also, a general assortment of Gooseberries, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, &c. &c. Ornamental trees and shrubs of every variety ; Re ReR 
a large collection; Gree a House plants can be furnished on the 
shortest notice Algo a large quantity of Field and Garden Seeds 
on hand, and fi rsale at the lowest cash prices. Address (post- 
paid) Agri iltural Rooms, South Bend, Ind. 

March, 1855,—tf. 












; __ WM. H. LOOMIS, — 
MERINO SHEEP. 


ge subscriber will sell a few Spanish Merino Sheep—bucka and 
ewes—of undoubted purity of blood. He will also dispose ot 
a part of his stock of imported Frencu Merinos. 

Gentlemen purchasing from this flock can have the sheep for- 
warded to the principal Western towns at my risk. 

Sept. 1, 1854—tf R. J. JONES, Cornwall Vt. 



















RARE AND VALUABLE SEEDS, 
BY MAIL, FREE OF PJUSTAGE. | 
Orange Watermelon, 16 seeda...... nts | 
Ice Cream or White Sugar Melon, 16 se ds 
The genuine Chinese Hoo-sung, 100 aie. a 
Negley *s Seediing Cucumber, 12 seeds 
Five-foot Cacumber, 6 seeds ._. 
Che rey Pea—new and curior 
ee Nh hee iced es 
monisoay N itmeg Muskinel n, 2 
The celebrated Japa 
California Mus 1 
The Floral , a oe 
Mexiein wi fatee 1 per busbel, : tsat | 
$1 pei ! per t . 
livered to npar scedon depot, New 





York Central Railroad 
Please send current fands or gold, if not convenient to make | 
ehanze, I will return the change in Postage Stamps 
; i. W. BRIGGS, 
West Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


May—tf 


VIENNA PLASTER THE BEST FOR LAND, LAND, 


HAVE analyzed a specimen of “ Vrenna PLasTer, 
sv M,” and alxo speci imens of “CayuGa” and “ONONDA 
TER,’ and find them to yield respective ly as follows : 


VIENNA PLASTER. 


SULPHATE OF LIME,........- 
Carbonate of Lime,. 
Carbonate of Magnes 
Alumina, 
NE ees See 
Protoxide of lron,. 
Water, 


OR Grp. 
GA Plas. 










Loss,.... eetenrencccoccess 


New York, March 19, 1854. J 
JAMES R. CHILTON, M. D., Chemist, 


ONONDAGA PLASTER. 
Ck te EE EI a eet 63 20 
Sulphuric of Lime,.. 
Carbonate of Lime, -- 
Carbonate of Magneria, 
Alumina, 







CAYUGA 

ScLpHaTe oF LiIMgr,.-. 50.40 
ED EE ES RST A, 2.00 
I I a 18.00 
Carbonate of Nagne sia, . wean 380 
ere - 4.00 
el it ALL RIAL AML RE LN IS Sta Ait 4.40 
ENE EES Me 32 
=F aaa i. 

Loss, weccoesqneqsseeboones qecese 





100.00 
New York, April 2, 1852. ‘ 
JAMES R. CHILTON, M. D., Chemist, 

It appears from the above analysis that the “ Virnna Pi 
is superior for land to that of the Cayuga or Onondaga, ix 
as it contains the largest per centage of the “StLrnate or Live” 
which is the most beneficial property in land Plaster. 

This Plaster can be found only at VieNNA, GENEVA, CANANDAL 
agua, Victor, Fisner's, and Pitrsrorbd. Farmers should not fail 
to get the Vienna PLASTER. 

July 1—tf. 








KETCHUMS PATENT MOWING MACHINE FOR 185i, 


7ETCHUM’S MOWER for 1855, with wrought ircn frames and 
. finger bs ars, improved guards, and pitman, knives of superior 
quality, the a ijustal le boxing to keep the gearing in_ its’ proper 
mash, a good, easy spring seat, and the substantial manner in which 
every part of the m: ichines are made, makes them the most simple, 
durable, and perfect machine in the world. 
The weight of the machine has been lessened, which, with the 
improvements made cn them, makes their draft very much less, 9% 
that one span of horses can e asily cut from ten to fifteen acres per 
day. We have a Reaper Attachment on an entire new principle 
which does not, in any manner affect the perfection of the Mower, 





| for which fifteen dollars extra will be ch arged, or, if so ordered, 


the machine wiil be sent so that the attachment can be had there- 
after. They‘are sold and warranted to be well made and,capable of 
cutting from ten to fifteen acres of any kind of grass per day, 
whether heary or light, wet or dry, lodged or standing, and do tt 
as well arcan be done by ecythe. They will.alse cut the same 
amount of grain per day. The above warranty wil! ie strictly ad- 
hered tot is, if directions for use are followed. 

Allletters of inquiry promptly answered, and orvers filled same 
aay as received, 

(Ze Price of Mower, $110—either wood or iron frame (both 
have iron finger bars and all the other improvements.) 

HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers and l’reprietors. 
July 1—-2t Builalo, N. ¥. 
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BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS! 

FURNISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR OF GENESEE FARMER, 

L. The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 25 cts, 

lJ. Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

[lJ. The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

IV. The American Kose Culturer. Price 25 cents. 

V. Prize Essay on Manures. By S. L. Dana. Price 25 cents. 

VI. Skinner’s Elemenws of Agriculture. Price 25 cents. 

VII. The Pests of the Farm, with directions for extirpation. 
Price 25 cents. 

Vill Hurses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c. Price 

cents. 
ad The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies. 
Price 25 cents. 

X. The Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 centa. 

XI. The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c. 25 cta. 

XII. Domestic Fowls and Ornamental Poultry. Price 25 cents. 

XUI. Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price 25 





cents. 

X{V. The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best book 
published. Price $1. 

XV. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all the 
Fertilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. $1.25. 

XVI Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 

XVII. Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. , 

XVIII. Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 

XIX. The Farmer's Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1.25. 

XX. Allen’s Rural Archi‘ecture. Price $1.25. 

XXI. Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Priee 25 cents. 

XXII. Johnston's Lectures on Practical Agriculture. Paper, 
priee 25 cents. 

XXIII. Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1.25. 

XXIV. Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geol 
ogy. Price $1. 

XXV. Randall's Sheep Husbandry. Price $1.25. 

XXVI. Miner's American Bee-Keeper’s Mapual. Price $1. 

XXVII. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price $1. 

XXVIII. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 vol. 
Price $1.25. 

XXIX. Allen's Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price $1. 

XXX. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 
75 cents. 

XXXI. Youatt on the Heg. Complete. Price 60 cents. 

XXXII. Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price $1.25. 

XXXII. The Shepherd's own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skinner 
and Randall. Price $2. 

XXXIV. Stephens's Book of the Farm; or Farmer’s Guide. Ed- 
ited by Skinner. Price $4. 

XXXV. Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 

XXXVI. The American Florist’s Guide. Price 75 centa. 

XXXVII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50 cents. 

XXXVIII. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 cents. 

XXXIX. Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price $6 

XL. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard, Price $1.25. 

XLI. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every married man 
and woman. Price $3. 

X4UIL. Nash's Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy in the 
country. Price 50 cents. 

XLIII. Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 cents. 

XLIV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2.50. 

XLV. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 

XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing hints on ar- 
ranging Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewia F. Allen 


Price $1.26. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


XLVII. The Farmer’s Land Measurer; or Pocket Companion 
Price 50 eents, 

XLVIII. Suist’s American Flower Garden Directory. Price $1.25. 

XLIX. The American Fruit Grower's Guide in Orchard and Gar- 
den. Being the most complete book on the subject ever published. 

L. Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping explaned. Price $1. 

The above will Se sent free upon receipt of price annexed. 


SEND FOR. ONE COPY. 
INGLE Copies of “SEARS’ GREAT WORK ON RUSSIA,” the 
most elegaut and useful volume of the year, consisting of 700 
large octavo pages, embellished with about 200 Engravings, and 
maps of European and Asiatic Russia, elegantly and substantially 
bound, will be carefally enveloped in stout paper, and forwarded, 
AT OUR RISK AND EXPENSE to any post-office, on the receipt of the 
established retail price—Tures DOLLARS. 
(#@ AGENTS WANTED in every part of the country to sell 
New and popular PictokiaL Works. Address, nost-paid, 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
181 William st., New York. 


June 1, 1855. 


CUTTER RIGHTS FOR SALE 
E will test our Hay, Stalk and Straw Cutter, patented Movem- 
ber 8th, 1853, for speed, eave and durability, against any 
other in the United States. J. JONES & A. LYLE. 
U¥ For further information, address JONES & LYLE, Roch- 
seter, N. Y. February 1, )854.—tf 








BEES! BEES!! 
L. L. LANGSTROTHS'S MOVABLE COMB HIVE. 
(Patented October, 1855.) 


pape Comb in this hive is made by the bees on a separate, mo- 
4 vable frame, and in a few minutes by the use of a little smoke 
they may all be easily taken out without cutting them or atall en- 
raging the bees. The practical bee-keeper will see thata perfect 
control over all the combs must make an entire revolution in bee- 
keeping; as in this way weak stocks may be quickly strengthened 
by helping them to comb, honey, or hatching breods from st:onger 
ones; queenless colonies may be supplied with the means of rais- 
ing another queen; the exact condition of the hive may at aay 
time be ascertained, and the ravages of the bee-moth elfectually 
prevented, New colonies may be formed in less time than is usu 
ally required to hive « natural swarm; or the hive may be used as 
a non-swarmer; or managed on the common swarming plan. The 
right to use this invention is sold for tive dollars, and entitles the 
purchaser to use and make for his own use in one location as many 
hives as he pleases. For ten dollars a right and a beautiful hive, 
glass on four sides, will be sent carefully boxed, to any address. 
For seven dollars a right and a thoroughly made hive with glass 
on the back. This hive is made to stand in the open air without 
the expense of a bee-house. Proper directions for its management, 
together with a minute wccount of the habits of the bee are con- 
tained in the patentee's work on “ Tue Hive and the Honey-Bee,” 
(384 pages octavo,) which will be sent, postage paid, for one dollar 
andaquarter. For individual and territorial rights, address 
REV. L. L, LANGSTROTH, 
June Greenfield, Mass. 


HENRY C. VAIL, 
CONSULTING AGRICTLTURIST, NEWARK, N. J. 
j ILL fvisit farms and give suitable advice for their improve- 
ment, founded on an analysis of the soil and a statement of 
its mechanical condition. Letters of inquiry as to terms, &, will 
insure a reply and satjefactory evidence as to ability. 
ReFERENCES.—Prof. Jaa. J. Mapes, Newark, N. J.; R. L, Pell, 
Esq., of Pelham, Ulster Co., N. Y.; J. J. Scoffield, Esq., Morris- 
town, N. J.; Hon. John Stanton Gould, Hudson, N. Y. 
April 1—tf 


DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 
HE subscriber has a yearling Durham Bull, pure bred, good 
pedigree, for sale. 
Nelson, May 9, 1855. 
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Che Rural Annual and Aorticnltucal Directory. 





Axovut the last of August next will be published a little work with the above title. 
Tt will contain nearly 150 pages of reading matter, on fine paper and neat type, and will be 
very beautifully embellished with engravings. The publisher has long seen the need of a 
book of the kind—a nanp Book for the inexperienced planter—a guide to those about to 
commence the formation of orchards or gardens—a work reliable, and so cheap as to be 
within reach of all. I have often been solicited by nurserymen and others to furnish them 
such a book, but until the present time have not found it convenient to do so. In fact, every 
nurserymen has felt the need of just such a book, and for-the want of it many have published 
brief directions in their Catalogues. This want is now to be supplied. 


CONTENTS OF THE BOOK. 


I. Full.directions for the preparation of the ground for the Orchard and Garden. 
Il. Directions for Planting, Pruning, &c. 
IIL ° Lists of Fruit recommended by the American Pomological Society, and by the State 
Societies. 
IV. Notices of Diseases and Insects injurious to fruit. 
V. The Vegetable Garden. 
VI. The Flower Garden. 
VIL A list of all the Nurserymen in the United States and Canada, and the principal 
Nurserymen and Wholesalg Seedsmen of Europe, with much other valuable matter. 


PRICE. 


The price of the book will be 25 Cents each, (postage pre-paid.) $2 per dozen. $12 50 
per hundred. $60 for 500. The wholesale price is put very low, so that nurserymen may 
order in large quantities, and put them in the hands of their agents and customers. Nursery- 
men ordering 500 or more can have their name and residence on the cover. Cash must 
accompany the order. 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


Will be inserted in the back part of the book at $20 per page. As I have already received 

orders for over 10,000 copies of this work, which will go into the hands of tree planters, so 

good and cheap an advertising medium for Nurserymen is not to be found elsewhere. The 

circulation will undoubtedly exceed 50,000. Those Nurserymen who advertise will have their 

names in CAPITALS in the Directory, with a note referring to advertisement. (See list.) 
Advertisements should be sent in immediately. 


NURSERYMEN’S CATALOGUES IN THE RURAL ANNUAL. 


As many nurserymen are ordering large numbers for the purpose of supplying their cus- 
tomers, and in answer to several inquiries on this subject, I make the following proposition. 
I will put the Catalogue of any Nurserymen in the copies of Taz Rurat Annvat he may 
order, upon the following terms: $5 per page for any number of pages not less than four, 
in 500 copies, and $7 per page in 1000 copies. By this means Nurserymen can have the 
Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory containing their own Descriptive Catalogues, 
and their names and place of business on the cover, thus connecting it intimately with their 
business, at a very moderate rate. Thus, 


500 copies Rural Annual, - - $60 1000 copies Rural Annnal, - - $120 
4 pages of Catalogue in same, at $5, 20 4 pages Catalogue, at $7, - - - 28 
$80 | $148 


Those proposing to advertise should remember that their advertisements will appear in all 
the copies printed, which will probably be not less than 50,000, but the Catalogues will only 
appear in the copies ordered by themselves. 

Orders should be sent in early, as they will be filled in the order in which they are received. 


JAMES VICK, JR., Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 
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